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PAINESVILLE NURSERIES 


Personal Inspection Cordially Invited —52 Years, 1200 Acres, 44 Greenhouses—The Great Modern, 








Up-to-date Nurseries of the United States 





- FRUIT, NUT 
AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, 
GRAPE VINES, 
SMALL FRUITS, 
SHRUBS 


GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS IN 
IMMENSE 

ASSORTMENT 











Cut-Leaved Weeping Birch 


Largest blocks of Field Grown Roses in the World. Catalogues and Price Lists Free. 
Pleased to quote prices on your list of wants. 


THE STORRS @ HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


























TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital | PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : CAREFUL PACKING 


61 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 

PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 


Correspondence solicited 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 
































TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 

Evergreens | 
Roses 

Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. — Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. | 























Established 1840. 





























SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (English and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (reid Grown, strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 
RETINOSPORAS 


CAMELLIAS 








JUNIPERS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 








300,000 PALMS 


LATANIAS PHOENIX 


KENTIAS 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Metablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 




















A Few Specialties 


In large supply and at most 
favorable prices, in quantity 
Ampelopsis Veitchii 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Berberis Thunbergii 


Roses 
Clematis 
Peonies 


Irish Juniper 
American Arbor Vitae 
Norway Spruce 


Tree Hydrangeas 
Phloxes 
Dahlias 


Send for complete Fall Price List; use printed 
paper — we intend our lists for 
the Trade only. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Nurserymen and Florists 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Wholesale Only 
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Shade Trees 


50,000 Carolina Poplars, al! grades. Will 


name attractive prices on car load lots. 


Roses, Peach, 
Kieffer and Garber Pear Trees 


Southern Nursery Co. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 





French Stocks and Seedlings 


A FULL LINE OP 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS, ROSES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


25 Years Experience in the Business 


Handled and packed in France under 
my Personal Supervision. 


Get My PRICES 


IRVING ROUSE 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


We offer for Fall of 1907 and Spring of 1908, 
PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, ROSES 
PECANS, JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, FIGS and 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFOLIA in large quantities as usual. 
Some Figures—it is estimated that there are imported 
into the United States annually 5,000,000 pear seedlings 


and 10,000,000 Mahaleb seedlings. Of these we plan 
one- -fifteenth of the Mahalebs and one-tenth of the pears 


SEE OUR PRICE LIST FOR PARTICULARS 


WORLD'S FAIR—We were awarded a Grand Prize and a Gold Medal on our 
exhibits at the Worid’s Fair, St Louis. 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 











CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md 




















We Offer for Fall 1907 a Choice Lot of 


Fruit Trees Weeping Trees Roses 

Shade Trees Shrubs Herbaceous Plants 

Ornamental Trees Evergreens Forest Tree Seedlings 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 

FOR NURSERY AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. TREE SEEDS IN SEASON. 


Special prices quoted for early orders of the following trees: 


American Sycamore, American Linden, Tulip Poplar, European Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, American Elms, Red Oak, Burr Oak and White Swamp Oak 
from 5 to 12 feet. 

SEND US YOUR WANT LIST FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


The DONALDSON COMPANY 


Warsaw, HentuckKy 











eNGh NUISeIy dtOCKs 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the erican 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 

Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, | Broadway, New York 




















VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Cherry 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 
Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following: 
Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 














The Winfield Nursery Co. 


Offer to the trade a large number 
of seedlings as follows: 


Black Locust, Speciosa Catalpa, Mahaleb 
(Home grown or imported), Russian 
Olive, Myrabolan, Japan and 
French Pear Stocks and 
Apple Seedlings. 


Stocks Graded High Lowest Prices 
The Winfield Nursery Co., “Kansas. 
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HIGH Quality—Price LOW 


il A Combination that’s hard to beat! Is it what YOU are looking for, MR. 

BUYER? Are you enjoying your share of the good times and have to buy 
in more stock to fill your orders? The ‘J. & P.’’ stock is pretty well known to 
the Trade. Maybe YOU are not acquainted with us; if not, let’s GET acquainted. It 
will mean dollars to you. 

We confine our propagation to SPECIALTIES. This is the day of Specialties in 
every field of effort. It is true of the nursery business as it never was 
before ; the nurseryman who tries to grow a little of everything doesn’t get very far. 
No section, however favored, is going to produce ALL kinds of nursery stock as 
good in quality as some other locality more favored for SOME THINGS; the grow- 
ing of Standard Pears, Sweet Cherries, Tree Hydrangeas, Roses, Grape Vines, Apple 
Seedlings and some other kinds of stock is being more and more centered in a few 
favored localities ESPECIALLY SUITED to the production of one or more of these 
SPECIALTIES. 
¢ The growing of LARGE, SOLID BLOCKS brings down the cost of production. 

We sold over a hundred thousand DOROTHY PERKINS ROSES last season— 
our sales of a single variety, mind you. Don’t you KNOW we can put them on the 
market in such quantities away below the general grower? And if the QUALITY 
hadn’t been all right, do you suppose we’d have been able to get rid of that many 
plants? Not much! As a nurseryman yourself, you know that it takes the right 
sort of plants at the right kind of price to run up sales of 100,000 ROSES of a sin- 
gle variety. We sold MORE than that quantity of CRIMSON RAMBLER and 20,000 
each of AMERICAN BEAUTY and BABY RAMBLER. But we SPECIALIZE in 
ROSES, own-roots and budded, and grow them in such quantities that we can sell 
on a close margin. IF YOU HAVE TO BUY ROSES FOR SPRING, MARK IT 
DOWN. 

q CLEMATIS: We have this season our usual supply of PANICULATA and Large 

Flowering varieties—five acres of ’em—the largest Clematis field in the world, 
they say, and there’s no blight in it. We beat the Hollanders in quality and meet 










them in price. 

q TREE HYDRANGEAS, AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII, ARISTOLOCHIA SIPHO, 
PHLOX, DAHLIAS, PEONIES, IRIS, BERBERIS THUNBERGII, CONI- 

FERS, SHRUBS, and SHADES are Specialties with us. Wecan supply in quantity 

and at attractive prices for spring. 
















Want Lists will be promptly and gladly priced, and we are always pleased to show 





visitors over our nurseries. We especially desire that those who have not previously 





dealt with us give us an opportunity to quote prices. 














Jackson & Perkins Company 


WHOLESALE ONLY 









NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS ee 


NEWARK, WAYNE COUNTY, 
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PLEASANT HOURS AMONG PLANTS AND TREES 


American Fruits Repre- 
sentative Spends a Day 
at Nurseries of Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y. 


It was the writer’s pleasant fortune, 
during early September, to spend a most 
interesting day at Newark (thirty miles 
east of Rochester), visiting the establish- 
ment of Jackson & Perkins Co. We had 
never before had opportunity to go about 
their place and were much astonished at 
the scope and extent of the business ear- 
ried on there. 

The original firm of Jackson & Perkins 
consisted of Mr. Charles H. Perkins and 
his father-in-law, Mr. A. E. Jaekson, who 
came to Newark in 1861 and engaged in 
market gardening and fruit growing. The 
nursery part of the business had its be- 
ginnings in about 1873 with the growing 
and sale of a few thousand berry plants 
and grape vines. In this modest way it 
was earried along until 1885 when Mr. 
Perkins secured the services of Mr. E. A. 
Miller, an expert propagator of German 
birth and training, and the growing of 
roses and ornamental stock was taken up. 
Since then the business has constantly in- 
creased and expanded until it is now one 
of the largest and most successful in this 
country. The corporate style, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., was adopted in 1896, at which 
time Mr. George C. Perkins and Mr. Miller 
were admitted to the firm, but it was a 
partnership until August, 1906, when it 
was incorporated with C. H. Perkins, 
president ; E. A. Miller, vice-president and 
superintendent, and G. C. Perkins, seere- 
tary and treasurer. 

Calling first at the roomy, well lighted 
offices, we had a chat with the genial Mr. 
John Watson, office manager, and were 
presently carried off by Mr. George C. 
Perkins for a stroll about the ‘‘home 
place’’ where the greenhouses, propagat- 
ing frames, cellars and packing sheds are 
located. 











MR. CHAS. H. PERKINS, 
President of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


There are about twenty-five acres in the 
home place and the portion not occupied 
by buildings is all devoted to’ perennial 
plants of which the eompany has made 
quite a specialty for several years past. 
A two-aere piece of phlox arrested our 
attention immediately with its vivid blaze 
of color. It was like a gigantie piece of 
brightly figured dress goods spread out 
before us, the rows of different varieties 
furnishing strips of varying shades which 
harmonized as nature’s color schemes al- 
ways do. An acre and a half of iris 
kaempferi adjoined the phlox. It was 
too late in the season to see them in bloom 
but in July they must have been a beauti- 
ful sight. The good old hollyhock of our 
grandmothers’ gardens is still in demand, 
if one may judge by the lot of some 30,000 


plants we saw—growing as if they had 














Pen Descriptions and Pho- 
tographs Showing How 
Millions of Plants and 
Trees are Propagated 
Annually. 


never heard of the dreaded hollyhock 
blight. Paeonias are represented by two 
patches of three acres and two and a half 
acres each and were said to have drawn 
sightseers from all parts of the state at 
the time they were in bloom. Besides the 
phlox, iris, hollyvhocks and paeonias, there 
are grown in smaller quantities some fifty 
other varieties of perennial plants. 

After viewing the plantings of peren- 
nials we walked through the storage cel 
lars which are models of their kind and 
quite similar to those of other leading 
nurseries 

The greenhouses and propagating beds 
are most Interesting and the quantity of 
young plants that is ‘‘born’’ here an 
nually is almost unbelievable In the 
vreenhouses a winter propagation of own- 
root roses is made to the extent of some 
200.000 plants, followed by another crop 
of about 250,000 cuttings which is put in 
to the outdoor propagating beds in June. 
Large flowering clematis are rooted in the 
outdoor beds, the cuttings being made up 
in May from wood grown’‘in the green 
houses especially to propagate from. The 
annual propagation of large-flowering ele- 
matis is about 125,000 plants and close by 
the greenhouses, the writer saw a lot of 
200,000 clematis paniculata which had 
been grown from seed and dibbled off in- 
to beds, whence they will be transplanted 
Lext spring into the fields. The outdoor 
propagating beds are kept filled with a 
succession of different things from May 
until September. After the clematis and 
roses are taken out and potted, hardy 
flowering shrubs and climbing vines of 
various sorts are put in, some of the lead- 
ing items being hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora to the tune of 100,000, ampe- 
lopsis veitchii in about the same quantity, 








Out-door hot-beds used for summer propa- 
gating. Fully a million young plants are 
started here every season. The greenhouses 
and propagating beds are most interest- 

ing and the quantity of young plants 
> A house full of roses—stock plants from which to started here annually is almost unbeliev- 


Propagate. These are cut back very closely and able. 
he wood made up into one-leaf cuttings. 














A winter view in one of Jackson & Perkins’ cellars. Roses 
and ornamental shrubs are carefully corded up as shown 
in the picture, the roots being thoroughly covered with 
moist sand, 
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30,000 viburnums, 30,000 honeysuckles, 
20,000 spireas, and altheas, deutzias, for- 
sythias, syringas, weigelas, ete., in smaller 
quantities. 


PLANTS SENT BY MAIL 


One cannot but wonder where it is pos- 
sible to find a market for the immense 
quantities of plants propagated each sea- 
son but apparently the difficulty is rather 
to provide a sufficient supply. Of course 
the greater part of the young plants pro- 
pagated in the greenhouses and outdoor 
beds are put out in the nurseries and 
vrown on for two seasons or more, but a 
considerable quantity is sold out of pots 
without being grown in the fields at all. 
Messrs. Jackson & Perkins Co. have for 
several years past been filling plant or- 
ders for some twenty or twenty-five seeds- 
men in various parts of the country and 
this trade uses up a large amount of the 
young plants, they being of nice size to 
forward by mail. An attractive descrip- 
tive list of thirty-six pages is issued by 
Jackson & Perkins Co. for the benefit of 
their seedsmen customers. 
up-to-date varieties, well written deserip- 
tive matter and copiously illustrated with 
attractive cuts. The seedsman has only to 
incorporate in his own catalogue such 
portions of this list as he wishes, electro- 
types of the cuts being supplied him, and 
Jackson & Perkins ‘‘do the rest’. The 
orders are mailed by them, under the 
seedsman’s own tags, direct to his ecus- 
tomers. Nearly 100,000 orders were filled 
and mailed in this way last spring. They 
were mostly small orders, it is true, but 
in the aggregate they amounted to a con- 
siderable sum and furnished a market for 
a large amount of stock. 


SPECIALTIES FOR FLORISTS’ TRADE 


One of the largest greenhouses was -fill- 
ed with tea roses of the leading florist’s 
varieties. These were planted out in 
benches and were being grown especially 
to furnish wood for grafting. There is a 
great demand among florists for grafted 
roses as they give better results than own- 
root plants when foreed for cut flowers. 
Last spring was the first season that Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. had attempted to cater 
to this trade, but their plants gave such 
good satisfaction that a larger quantity is 
being grown this year. The soft varieties 
of hydrangeas—Otaksa, Japonica Rosea, 
Thomas Hogg—are also grown extensively 
for florists’ use. We saw a lot of 16,000 
fine thrifty plants in six-inch pots, plunged 
in sand, under slat houses. They are 
shipped out in the fall and early winter 


It is filled with 
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Portion ofa six-acre field of large-flowering Clematis. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. are extensive growers 


in the world of these beautiful plants. The Jackmanni were a riotous mass of bloom but unfor- 
tunately their beautiful purple color can not be brought out in a photograph. 


and used by the florists for bringing into 
flower at Easter and Decoration Day. 
After lunch at the home of Mr. G. C. 
Perkins, we were taken, by a smart team 
of bays, to the nursery farms lying about 





MR. GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Sec’y and Treas., of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


three-quarters of a mile southwest of 
Newark. There are two farms of about 
125 acres each on opposite sides of the 
highway. Nearly all of this land is de- 
voted to ornamental stock and very clean, 


well-grown and vigorous it looked. One 
of the most impressive things we saw was 
a six-acre field of large-flowering clematis 
which had been trained up on three-foot 
wire trellises and were in full bloom. The 
Jackmanii were especially beautiful, form- 
ing a mass of flowers that were strikingly 
visible from a long distance. 


DUTCHMAN’S PIPE 


Another unusual sight was the lot of 
dutechman’s pipe (aristolochia  sipho). 
These were also on wire trellises about 
four feet high and looked quite tropical 
in their luxurianee of growth. Not many 
nurserymen in this country attempt to 
grow aristolochia. They are usually im- 
ported from Holland, but we certainly 
never saw finer ones than the lot shown in 
the photograph and they had been grown 
from the very start by Jackson & Perkins 
Co. Indeed, Messrs. Jackson & Perkins 
are strong competitors of the Holland nur- 
serymen for the American trade, as they 
specialize most extensively in just the 
lines of stock most largely imported from 
Holland, namely, roses, clematis, dutch- 
man’s pipe, standard hydrangeas, ete. 
Figure 10 is a view of some 50,000 stan- 
dard hydrangeas, toward the end of the 
second season’s growth. They are lusty, 
single-stemmed plants about two feet tall. 
Next spring.they will be headed evenly 
and the tops grown during the third sum- 
mer. 

The hardier varieties of evergreens are 
raised in large quantities, especially arbor 
vitaes, spruces, pines and junipers. The 
trees had been grown well apart and were 
particularly shapely and well furnished. 











Interior view of Jackson & Perkins Co’s office. 





Storage cellar No. 3, with packing shed adjoining. 
in picture is used for loading heavy boxes 





The derrick shown 


onto the wagons. 
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That a high state of soil fertility is a 
prime requisite in the successful growing 
of nursery stock is thoroughly appreciated 
by Jackson & Perkins. Barnyard and 
stable manures have always been preferred 
by them to.commercial fertilizers, and, 
with the increased acreage of their ex- 
panding business, it was a difficult pro- 
blem to secure a sufficient supply at rea- 
sonable cost. This difficulty was finally 
solved a few years ago by building a large 
eattle barn, with silo attached, and com- 
modious pig pens. A herd of 150 to 200 
swine is kept throughout the year and 
about 200 cows are: bought every fall to 
be turned off in the spring. These ven- 
tures in live stock have been fairly re- 
munerative in themselves, but Messrs. 
Jackson & Perkins figure that, if they 
come out even on the swine and cows, 
they can well afford to handle them for 
the manure. 


A NEW 600 ACRE FARM FOR FRUIT 
STOCK 
After driving about the Newark farms, 
we boarded a car of the R., S. & E. trolley 
line, which passes close by, and a ten- 
minute ride brought us to Lyons. By a 
short drive from there we reached a farm 
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Dutchman’s Pipe. (Aristolochia Sipho). These plants were “born and raised" right in Jackson & Per- 
kins’ nurseries. Few nurserymen in this country attempt to grow them but it is dome here with 


notable success. 


with heavy clay. That it is ideal land for 
fruit stock is evidenced by the vigorous 
growth of the one-year-old blocks of 
cherry, plum, pear, apple, quince, peach, 
ete., which we saw. Roses, currants and 
gooseberries also do remarkably well on 
this soil. A three-acre piece of rose bushes 
which looked so strong and vigorous that 








Cattle barn and silo; the ‘‘fertilizer factory,’’ Mr. Perkins calls it. 





About 200 head of cattle are 


wintered every year, primarily for the sake of the fertilizer thus secured. 


of nearly 600 acres, belonging to Mr. C. 
H. Perkins, upon which the company has 
recently made extensive plantings of fruit 
tree stocks. This farm lies along the 
Clyde river, and is rich in alluvial soil, 
such as in the west they call ‘‘river-bot- 
tom”’ land. It has a depth varying from 
one foot to four feet and is underlaid 





Part of the large herd of swine kept by Jackson & Perkins Co. as 
an auxiliary ‘‘fertilizer factory’ and incidentally to make 


a few dollars out of pork. 


A DIKE OVER A MILE LONG 
we thought them two-year-olds, we were 
informed had been planted only the spring 
preceding. 

Mr. Perkins has owned this farm for 
some years, but the fatt that it was some- 
times subject to flooding had until re- 
cently prevented its use for nursery pur- 


The water did not come onto the 
land directly over the banks of the river, 
as the land along the river is the highest 
on the place, but the floods came down 
over other farms. This difficulty has been 
remedied by building a dike a mile and 
an eighth in length, eighteen feet wide at 
the base and from three to six feet in 
height. Rather a stupendous undertak- 
ing, but it makes nearly 200 acres of ideal 
land safe for nursery purposes and will 
quickly pay for its cost in the good crops 
that can be confidently expected. 


pe ses. 


In addition to their plantings at Newark 
and Lyons, Jackson & Perkins have a 
place at Orange, Cal., where roses are 
grown in large quantities. The place is 
about seventy acres in extent and is de- 
voted to rose-growing and orchards (wal- 
nuts and oranges). About 300,000 roses 
are annually grown there. In January 
and February they are shipped to Newark 
in frost-proof ears and used in the filling 
of spring orders. There are many kinds 
which can be grown more successfully 
and economically at the California place 
than in the east. Mr. W. W. Perkins, a 
brother of Mr. C. H. Perkins, is in charge 
of the California place. 


Not content with the numerous activ- 
ities attendant upon their own business, 
Messrs. Jackson & Perkins also act as the 
agents of several European houses. They 
have represented Mr. Charles Detriche, 
Sr., of Angers, France, for the past ten 
years and sell for him annually nearly 
ten million fruit tree stocks. Within the 
last two years they have also taken the 
American agencies of William Fell & Co., 
Ltd., Nurserymen, Hexham, England, and 
Mr. Guiseppe Sada, Seedsman, Milan, 
Italy, for whom they are working up 
inereased business annually. 








A portion of a two acre field of phlox that was a most gorgeous sight when the 
writer visited Newark. 
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FALL REPORTS OF NURSERYMEN 














Statements from all Parts of the United States Indicate that Conditions Throughout the Coun- 
try are Excellent—Heavy Fall Sales Recorded and Large Orders Predicted on: Spring 
Trade— Words of Encouragement for North, South, East and West. 


ALABAMA 


CHASE NURSERY CO., Huntsville, 
Ala., Oet. 5.—Good, good, all over—North, 
South, East and West—and for almost 
anything that’s merchantable. Wish we 
had ‘‘ more sich.’’ 


CALIFORNIA 

FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, 
Fresno, Cal., Oct. 8—We are booking 
quite a number of orders for next win- 
ter’s delivery. Our shipments of nursery 
stock do not commence in California un- 
til January. Conditions, of course, are 
quite different here from what they are 
in the East, and it is out of the question 
to commence digging stock here until the 
Ist of December. In some years, if we do 
not happen to have frosts, stock continues 
to grow as late as the 15th of December, 
and if we do not have sufficient frost to 
stop the flow of sap, it is not advisable to 
dig nursery stock in this section. This 
same rule applies to practically all parts 
of California. There is every indication 
that the demand for nursery stock this 
year will be very heavy. The demand 
will be good in the San Joaquin Valley 
as many large tracts of land have been 
sold in small bodies to settlers, who will 
improve their properties this winter. Our 
sales are not only made throughout Cali- 


fornia, but in many other states west of 


the Rocky Mountains and we also do quite 
a large export business to Mexico, Aus- 
tralia and other foreign countries. Most 
of this business comes to us by mail, and 
the greater part of our orders are booked 
during the aetive shipping season. 

LEONARD COATES NURSERY CO., 
Morgan Hill, Cal., Oct. 7.—Stimulated by 
high prices for fruit, commercial planting 
of trees goes on more vigorously than 
ever. The demand for varieties for can- 
ning and shipping, including walnuts and 
almonds, is very great, and stock will be 
cleaned out before the spring. Large 
plantings will be made of euealyptus and 
other forest trees, and more interest is 
being shown in ornamental stock gener- 
ally. 





J. B. WAGNER, Pasadena, Cal., Oct. 
11.—Regarding fall sales of nursery stock 
beg to say: I have already booked, and 
in some cases, especially winter rhubarb 
plants of which I make a specialty, more 
orders than any two vears previous at 
this season of year. Judging from this 
we expect the best season we have had in 
sixteen years. Prevailing prices on trees, 
especially citrus, is much higher in a retail 
way than for some years. We are obliged 
to draw heavily on eastern stock for our 
supply of pear, peach and cherry. We 
are also sending a few ear loads of peach 
pits East to nurserymen for planting on 
account of shortage in peach crop there 
this year. In summing up will say I spent 


three months traveling with my family 
last summer, from California to Portland, 
Me., Canada to Mexico, visiting thirty- 
three states and all principal eastern cities. 
Found nursery outlook fine in all seetions. 


DELAWARE 


Dy. S. COLLINS, Milford, Del., Oct. 5. 
Sales for fall delivery to this date have 
been about normal, but sales and inquiries 
for spring are better than we have had 
for a number of vears. We have seldom 
had, so early in the season, so many in- 
quiries for peach trees, and for spring 
delivery, as we have had in the last thirty 
days. 


FLORIDA 





ARCADIA NURSERIES, Monticello, 
Fla., Oct. 10.—We are selling very close 
this season though we had quite a 200 
per cent. increase in amount of stock over 
last season. 

GRIFFING BROS. CO., Maeeclenny, 
Fla., Oct. 8—Our fall and early winter 
shipping will be somewhat delayed this 
season owing to the extreme dry weather 
during the summer months which pre- 
vented a normal growth of our trees. 
However, September rains have started 
the trees growing, and the prospects are 
that they will grow much later than usual. 
The trade outlook is the best it has been 
for several years past, with a material 
upward tendeney in price. As farmers 
throughout the South have fairly good 
erops, and with fairly good prices for pro- 
duee, we look forward to good fall de- 
liveries. 


GEORGIA 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Augusta, Ga., 
Oct. 5.—We are just commencing on a 
few small fall shipments of nursery stock. 
-udging from the orders on hand the 
prospects are better than at this time last 
year. There is now quite a demand for 
spring shipments more than usual at this 
date. Work in the landseape department 
s increasing rapidly and all of our men 
in that department are working overtime. 


ILLINOIS 


L. F. DINTELMANN, Belleville, IL, 
Oct. 14.—The fruit crop being almost a 
total failure in this locality, nursery stock 
is not selting as readily as it should, but 
owing to the high price of apples, apple 
trees will move readily next spring. 
Shade and ornamental stock is selling 
better than heretofore. 


R. DOUGLAS’ SONS, Waukegan, IIl., 
Oct. 18.—Fall trade very heavy. Outlook 
for spring trade much ahead of previous 
years. 


INDIANA 

W. C. REED, Vincennes, Ind., Oct. 12. 
We are in the midst of our fall packing 
and orders are coming in very fast, and 
there will probably be no surplus to speak 
of in any line. Plums have been rather 
low, in fact below cost of production, but 
it looks now as though they would be 
used up and prices will likely advance be- 
fore spring. The demand for apple and 
peach is far beyond the supply with ad- 
vancing prices. Cherry made a lighter 
growth than usual this season. However, 
our supply was about the same as in for- 
mer years with the demand beyond expec- 
tation at advanced prices. Have been 
turning down carload orders on two-year 
cherry, first grade, for the past two 
months. Still have a fair supply of one- 
year and medium light grade two-year. 
These, however, will be used up long be- 
fore the spring packing is over. Demand 
for shade and ornamentals is on the in- 
crease. From present indications the 
price of apple is likely to advance to 
where it belongs. We all know that ap- 
ples have been too cheap considering the 
loss from root knot aphis, crooked trees, 
ete. We hope to see next spring’s brush 
pile at the close of the packing season 
much smaller than usual. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, Vincennes, 
Ind., Oet. 3.—Our sales for fall have been 
very heavy and practically all our sur- 
plus has been exhausted. The eall for 
cherry trees is particularly heavy and we 
have been compelled to turn down many 
orders already. From the present out- 
look we will have nothing in the cherry 
line but a small grade of one-year for 
spring. We have already begun our dig- 
ging and to-day we are being favored by 
a good rain which will help matters very 
much. September was practically without 
rain in this loeality. Our stand of buds 
seems to be very good, judging from pres- 
ent indications. 

(. M. HOBBS & SONS, Bridgeport, 
Ind., Oct. 3.—Our fall sales are all that 
could be asked for. In faet, we find our- 
selves running short on many varieties. 
Looks now as if there were going to be a 
great deal of buying done for spring to 
meet our business demands, providing fall 
sales are made as rapidly from now on as 
they have been in the past. 

E. Y. TEAS CO., Centerville, Ind., Oct. 
2.—Our fall sales have been far above the 
average at this date with prospect for 
good spring trade. Sales of peonies, hardy 
herbaceous plants and of the new Ameri- 
ean Everblooming hydrangea have been 
especially heavy. 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


THE 0. K. 
I. T., Oct. 9. 
are very satisfactory. 


NURSERIES, Wynnewood, 
Sales with us for fall trade 
With no extra 
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effort our sales foot up 40 per cent. more 
than sales last fall. We are just now 
running our digger preparatory for our 
deliveries which will begin next week. 
We have had sufficient rains for good 
moisture, and weather at this date is ideal. 
Indications are that deliveries will move 
off well with fair collections. Crops in 
veneral are a little below the average, but 
prices are about 20 per cent. higher than 
last year, which will give the farmers the 
usual cash. In this state the demand for 
peach, pear and cherry will be consider- 
ably above, while the demand for apple 
trees will fall below usual requirements. 


IOWA 





SHERMAN NURSERY CO., Charles 
City, Ia., Oct. 7—Our trade has been quite 
a little better this season than usual, but 
we are not so certain with regard to the 
outlook for next spring as it seems to us 
that there has been a great deal of dam- 
age to crops over the sections where our 
men are operating and we question if 
trade will hold up to the present status 
until spring. We hope, however, for the 
best. 


KANSAS 

E. P. BERNARDIN, Parsons, Kans., 
Oct. 4—The business outlook for the fall 
trade is the best we have had in years 
with most stock in shorter supply than 
we have found it for years. Apples es- 
pecially are very short in the 34 and up 
grade and the spring will find them very 
searce and the price much advanced on 
these grades. This is occasioned by the 
poor growth obtained this year on apple 
throughout the whole west which grows 
the greater part of the apple for the 
United States. We had a very backward 
and cold spring and apple did not do well 
until the warm weather came, which was 
in July, and as a result we did not have 
the usual season for growth. This condi- 
tion is not local but general, and the pro- 
portion of 34 and up apple is the lowest 
that I can remember for many years. Sales 
are good throughout the country, even 
better than last season, and this should 
make higher prices all along the line for 
stock of all kinds as near as I can learn 
is in less supply than last season. We are 
having many inquiries for late fall ship- 
ments to supply spring trade, and this 
early demand looks as though next spring 
would see the best clean up among the 
nurserymen that we have had in many 
years and at good prices. We are just 
now getting big rains that are putting our 
ground in the best of shape for digging 
and a few days will see everything around 
the nursery in full blast as we are having 
a larger demand this year than usual for 
early shipments. 

A. WILLIS, Ottawa, Kans., Oct. 4—We 
made a plant last spring somewhat larger 
than usual. We had a very cold, back- 
ward spring, the stand is poor and the 
growth small, about the poorest we have 
ever had for apple. Our crop of peach is 
light and so with most things. All around 
the year has not been good for growing 
stock. Our trade is also lighter than usual. 
It seems as though this is one of our un- 
favorable years. We have at this time a 
beginning for trade both in wholesale and 
retail for spring. We hope that as the 
season goes on we shall have a better 
showing than we have had in the past. The 
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latter part of the season has been more 
favorable for the growth of stock. We 
have just had a fine rain and hope now 
that the weather will be favorable for 
handling stock this fall. We have just 
rebuilt our office at a large expense and 
last year we made a large addition to our 
packing house and our facilities now for 
handling a large trade are equaled by 
very few firms in the country. 

L. R. TAYLOR & SONS, Topeka, Kans., 
Oct. 8.—F all sales of fruit trees unusually 
light to date; this refers particularly to 
stock for fall planting. Also thus far 
the inquiry for stock for late fall ship- 
ment for spring use is below normal; it 
may, however, be a little early to deter- 
mine what the volume of this business will 
be. As the quantity of apple, cherry, 
peach, ete., here to go on the market this 
fall and next spring, is far short of the 
normal supply, we do not anticipate any 
of this stock being left on hand next 
spring, unless possibly in light grades. 
Apple and pear seedling sales very good, 
and outlook is that No. 1 grades especially 
will be gone before grafting season opens, 
as supply of this grade is now very limited 
based on estimated yield. 





F. W. WATSON & CO., Topeka, Kans., 
Oct. 21.—Fall trade is lighter than usual ; 
prices firm and higher on apple and 
cherry. Peach about the same as last sea- 
son; pear lower. Apple seedlings in good 
demand, and crop pretty well sold out. 
There will be no surplus stock in the west 
to burn this year. 


THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO., Win- 
field, Kans., Oct. 11.—Our sales for fall 
delivery have been very satisfactory. 
While the crop condition generally over 
the country may be somewhat detrimental 
to a spring trade, the present indications 
are that the demand will clean up the 
supply pretty closely, on almost every 
line. 





G. L. KNIGHT, Lawrence, Kans., Oct. 
3.—Retail sales with us are much better 
than a year ago. Have not done much in 
a wholesale way as we think prices will 
be better for spring than now, especially 
on apples of which we have our best stock. 
From what I can learn of the situation in 
the West there are not many first grade 
apples to be had. 

J. H. SKINNER & CO., Topeka, Kans., 
Oct. 4.—Replying to yours of the 1st inst., 
will say we do but little early fall busi- 
ness on account of our late growing sea- 
son. The outlook for spring trade is good. 


MARYLAND 





C. M. PETERS, Salisbury, Md., Oct. 5. 

I have now settled down to business at 
Salisbury and am making this my head- 
quarters, but still growing stock at Snow 
Hill, Md., with my son, F. H. Peters, in 
charge. Without the usual effort, sales 
for fall have far exceeded my expectations. 
So far as present stock is coneerned it is 
the finest I ever grew. My stand of eut- 
tings planted this spring was excellent 
and the growth fine. In facet crops of 
every kind this year are the best I have 
ever had. In view of the fact that our 
spring was backward and very gloomy it 
is remarkable that we have such results 
to report. A very pleasant surprise, es- 
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pecially as last year was just the oppos- 
ite. As to prospects for spring trade, I 
see nothing unfavorable. Our section of 
the country was never in a more prosper- 
ous condition. I know of no crops that 
have been grown here, and they cover a 
wide field, that have not brought good 
prices. All fruit crops, while not large, 
have brought faney prices, and the same 
can be said of all grain and truck crops. 
I predict a better business for spring than 
for fall for those that are fortunate 
enough to have the stock to sell. Our 
farmers are Just realizing what a prosper- 
ous year they have had. I hear no com- 
plaints and that is more than I could say 
of this locality last year. The farmers of 
the eastern shore of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia have had the most prosperous year 
they have had in my recollection. 

FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4—Your inquiry of 
the 1st inst. is received. In reply, we are 
glad to say that fall sales have been good 
with even better prospects for spring. We 
made our first shipment vesterday, and 
expect to be able to get all our shipments 
off on time, notwithstanding the searcity 
of labor. We increased our plant last 
spring and it is exceptionally fine. 

J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Md., 
Oct. 3.—There is a good strong demand 
for 34 and up apple, two-year budded 
trees. Our stock of apples has made a 
most excellent growth of most varieties. 
We have made some good sales. In other 
lines like peach, pear and cherry we will 
be pretty well cleared up on most grades. 
We are just getting out our first car of 
trees to-day. 


MINNESOTA 


JEWELL NURSERY CO., Lake City, 
Minn., Oct. 5.—We are just making a fair 
start on our fall packing. Sales have been 
very good this summer, both for fall and 
spring delivery. In a few sections where 
wheat has been caught by storms and 
frosts, we expect a little trouble in deliv- 
ering, but as a whole, conditions are good 
throughout this section. We expect next 
spring shipments to be fully as large as 
spring of 1907; perhaps a trifle better. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES & ORCH- 
ARDS CO., Louisiana, Mo., Oct. 7.—There 
seems to be a general demand for good 
stock at liberal prices this fall, better 
prices than have prevailed for several 
years. Nurserymen generally are unus- 
ually busy. An active and notably strong 
demand for first-class cherry, commercial 
apple, peach, gooseberry, Concord grape, 
Bartlett pear, ete. Some of the larger 
buyers who for several years have been 
buying stock cheaper than it could be 
produced are waking up to find that 
good stock is searee and in active de- 
mand. This condition now shows 
clearly what we may expect in way 
of spring market. We are glad to re- 
port a general disposition to elevate the 
nursery business to a higher plane; a 
better system and standard of grading, 
improved methods of handling, ete., be- 
ing employed, an aim to produce less, but 
better trees, asking and receiving a satis- 
factory price in keeping with the advance 
in all other lines. The planting acreage 
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is being kept within bounds, fewer people 
planting who do not know the nursery 
business and never will. This is, we are 
sure, a change which will be welcomed 
by all. 


NEW HAVEN NURSERIES, New 
Haven, Mo., Oct. 3.—The season is just 
now opening with us and we have not 
really started into our digging and ship- 
ping in a general way. The indications 
are that the trade will be heavy and the 
demand for peach, cherry and apple un- 
usually good. The splendid fruit crops 
in the Far West with good prices prevail- 
ing have stimulated planting in that sec- 
tion tremendously. The fruit crop 
throughout this section, being almost an 
entire failure, trade will possibly be about 
normal, locally. On the whole, we antici- 
pate the best season that we have had for 
years, and better prices than heretofore. 

H. J. WEBER & SONS NURSERY CO., 
Nursery, Mo., Oct. 3—Your favor of the 
lst inst., has been duly received. In re- 
ply will say that the outlook for fall busi- 
ness is very bright, in facet, we now have 
more orders booked than is usual at. this 
time. The outlook for spring trade is 
certainly very flattering. 


NEBRASKA 


J. A. GAGE, Beatrice, Neb., Oct. 15— 
At present we are only growing forest tree 
seedlings. The demand this season has 
been fully up to or better than usual. 
There is a remarkable demand the past 
two seasons for Catalpa Speciosa seedlings 
and several of the growers are already 
sold out. This tree has now had time to 
prove its right to first place in the west 
for profitable commercial planting for 
posts, ties, telephone poles, ete., as the 
wood has been found to be almost proof 
against decay. We learn that the general 
trade has been exceptionally good, and 
everything points to a good spring busi- 
ness and good profits, even with the ad- 
vanced prices of labor which is at the 
highest point we have ever known here. 


YOUNGERS & CO., Geneva, Neb., Oct. 
3.—Fall trade is better than we antici- 
pated. We have, in fact, more orders than 
we can handle for immediate shipment. 
For late falt delivery the trade is stronger 
than last year, indicating a good clean up 
for next spring. Stock is in good condi- 
tion and we anticipate a good season. 


FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury, 
Neb., Oct. 4—We do a catalogue business 
and do not attempt to do much business 
for fall planting as we find that spring is 
the proper time to plant trees in the West. 
We expect a good business for the com- 
ing spring shipment. 


NEW JERSEY 

W. M. SIMANTON, Asbury, N. J., Oct. 
5.—Sales this fall of nursery stock are 
equal to those of a year ago with peach 
running stronger. Orders for orchard 
planting are being booked. Sales of 
peaches (fruit) for the last three seasons 
at from $1.25 to $3.00 for a 16-quart bas- 
ket indicates a satisfactory range of prices 
and offers an incentive to plant. Before 
the season is over, in all probability, the 
supply of trees, like the present supply of 
fruit, will not equal the demand. Inquir- 
ies now coming in indicate clearly such 
conditions. 
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NEW YORK 

W. H. HARTMAN, Dansville, N. Y., 
Oct. 19.—The nurserymen in Dansville 
are certainly a busy lot of people this fall. 
The amount of stock shipped from here 
this year will be larger than usual, owing 
to the fact that we are entirely free from 
San Jose scale. The buyers come here in 
great numbers and we have no trouble in 
disposing of our stock at the top market 
price. There will be at least 100 cars of 
trees and hundreds of boxes before the 
season closes in. We have been some- 
what handicapped on account of labor and 
we have had to bring in from neighboring 
towns and cities large numbers of Ital- 
ians to help take care of our extraordinary 
erop. I look for advanced prices in all 
nursery stock next year, especially cherry, 
as the demand for 2-year trees exceeds the 
supply, thereby making it necessary to go 
into our l-year blocks and dig. This will 
be the most prosperous season the nur- 
serymen have ever had in Dansville. 

JAMES M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N. 
Y., Oct. 3—We have just started digging 
and shipping, and very few carloads have 
left at this writing. We are busy getting 
off our early orders and using the diggers. 
I am safe in Saying that the sales this fall 
will aggregate well as a good many large 
sales have been booked and orders are 
coming in every day. It is quite’evident 
that very little stock will be carried over 
after next spring’s sales. Prices are rul- 
ing higher than a year ago, and some vari- 
eties are getting searce. Nurserymen can 
say that they can live on Easy Street for 
at least a few more years, as the indica- 
tions seem very promising. Our greatest 
drawback is the help problem. It is hard 
to get good help at any price, and we have 
to pay more for help than we ever did 
before. 

BROWN BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 3.—The fall sales are not quite so 
heavy as last year. We have, however, 
all through the summer been selling con- 
siderable for spring, and while our retail 
sales, to date, are not quite as they were 
a year ago, our sales for the past few 
weeks have exceeded the corresponding 
weeks of last year. We believe that when 
the spring selling season closes, our sales 
for the year will make a favorable show- 
ing as compared with last year. Our men 
are taking hold well for spring and there 
seems to be a very active demand for 
stock. With reasonably favorable weather 
this winter we think stock throughout the 
country is going to be cleaned up very 
closely. 

ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 4.—It is altogether too early to tell 
very much about the fall sales of nursery 
stock. In our wholesale department we 
have now booked fully as many orders as 
we had last year. In our retail depart- 
ment sales are running way ahead of last 
year, and it looks as if stock were all go- 
ing to be picked up before next spring, 
except plums; but still we are selling 
more plums than ever before, and I would 
not be at all surprised to see plums go up 
before spring. Some varieties of apples 
and also pears are very scarce. 


W. & T. SMITH CO., Geneva, N. Y., 
Oct. 2.—Regarding fall and spring sales, 
would say that the demand for stock is 
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greater than we have ever experienced. 
It seems that all lines are going to be 
It is early for us to say just 
how much of the stock is going to be 
‘alled for this fall, but think spring will 
find very little stock unsold. 


WHEELOCK & CLARK, Fredonia, N. 
Y., Oct. 2—Referring to sales for fall and 
spring we will say that our sales at this 
time are better than one year ago with 
good prospects for an early spring and 
late fall trade. 

SEARS, HENRY & CO., Geneva, N. Y., 
Oct. 2—We have been making large sales 
both for this fall and next spring. Judg- 
ing from present indications, stock gen- 
erally will be sold very close. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 
5.—Our sales are about 25 per cent. less 
than same date last year. We had a cold, 
late spring and the fruit was killed over 
quite a lot of the territory that we cover. 
The lateness of the spring also retarded 
the growth of cotton, making farm pros- 
pects look gloomy. This happened just 
at the time our canvassing foree were be- 
ginning to cause quite a number to give 
up the work. The summer and fall have 
been favorable, and prospects have very 
much improved, but not sufficient to over- 
come the spring loss. Prospect for winter 
and spring sales are good. 


OHIO 


MeNARY & GAINES, Dayton, O.; Oct. 
3.—At this date it is a little early to 
‘take the temperature’’ of the situation, 
as shipments are not yet in full swing. 
However, present conditions are very sat- 
isfactory. Apple and cherry are firm, and 
a shortage of the latter is in sight right 
now. The only weakness anywhere in 
evidence is in plums, and they will prob- 
ably go all right in the spring as the low 
prices will develop business in that line. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O., Oct. 
3.—Without compiling our orders we 
think we are safe in saying that sales are 
equal to last season, with prospects good 
for all lines of small fruit, which is all we 
offer at wholesale. 


W. J. GRAVES, Painesville, O.—We are 
devoting our time to developing several 
new varieties of peaches which we be- 
lieve are going to be winners. We shall 
probably place them on the market next 
spring. 


THE GEORGE PETERS NURSERY 
CO., Troy, O., Oct. 3—Answering yours 
of the 1st inst., will say our sales for fall 
have been good and prospects for the 
spring trade are looking well. 


OREGON 


OREGON NURSERY CO., Salem, Ore., 
Oct. 8—We are now in the midst of our 
early packing. We have had one of the 
most prosperous seasons in our history 
and expect to have a good spring trade. 
Fruit on the coast has brought good prices 
this season which stimulates planting, and 
our eastern business has never been so 
large before, which we think indicates a 
healthy state of business all over the 
country. 
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Irish Junipers—Nurseries of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





HOOPES BROS. & THOMAS CO., West 
Chester, Pa., Oct. 9—We find a good de- 
mand for all kinds of nursery stock this 
fall, and could book more orders for the 
trade, but are holding back as we need a 
large amount of stock to fill our retail 
orders, and we do not want to be short 
next spring, as we anticipate a large de- 
mand, and believe there will be a short- 
age in most lines. 


CONARD & JONES CO., West Chester, 
Pa., Oct. 3.—Business has opened above 
the average with us, with prospects of 
continuing good. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

GEO. H. WHITING, Yankton, S. D., 
Oct. 8.—In regard to the nursery outlook 
in this vicinity I will say, that the season 
was rather unfavorable. Through the 
spring and early part of the summer there 
was a great surplus of rain. It was almost 
impossible to keep down the weeds and 
keep the nursery in condition and our 
stand was rather poor. In August we had 
a severe dry spell which stopped the 
growth very suddenly and made the 
ground very hard, so that on the whole 
we did not get as good a stand or growth 
as in ordinary seasons. The demand, how- 
ever, for stock in all lines seems to be very 
brisk this fall and prices good. At the 
present time it looks as though we will 
not have any surplus left on our hands. 
Our stock is well ripened for this season 
of the year and on the whole I think the 
quality is very good. Our stock of three- 
year-old apple is exceedingly fine and 
the same is true of hardy out-door shrubs. 
On the whole we feel that we have no rea! 
cause to complain. 





TENNESSEE 

J. C. HALE, Winchester, Tenn., Oct. 8. 

-All the nurserymen around Winchester 
report unusually good sales for the sea- 
son and I think everything is going to 
clean up nicely. There seems to be an 
unusually heavy demand for peach in all 
grades, and I think the trade generally is 
going to find 9-16 and up peach hard to 
secure for the spring trade. The fall sea- 
son is very favorable, and shipments are 
beginning to move this week. 





GILES COUNTY NURSERY CO., Pul- 
aski, Tenn., Oct. 4.—Our sales for the fall 
have been as good as usual. The outlook 
for spring trade is good. Taking all in 


all we have had a satisfactory year. We 
have been short on our peach seed orders, 
as we have had a total failure on peaches 
in our section this year. We have not 
been able to supply half the demand for 
peach seed. 

COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO., Win- 
chester, Tenn., Oct. 4.—Last year’s sales 
with us amounted to $30,000. This sea- 
son $45,000. Retail work not much so 
far. Stock all sold in Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. We think the 
outlook for another season good and look 
for a good spring trade. We think there 
is a decided improvement all the time. 

CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Oct. 4—Our sales this fal] 
have been much better than last season. 
Prospects for spring delivery are good. 


TEXAS NURSERY CO., Sherman Tex., 
Oct. 5.—The Southwest, including north 
Texas, has been favored with good rains 
after a rather protracted drouth. The 
nurserymen are feeling good. Stock can 
be dug and handled to the best advantage. 
Most nurserymen report heavy sales, es- 
pecially of peach trees; many of the larger 
orchards of the southwestern peach belt 
are being replanted and many new orch- 
ards are being projected. Delivering will 
begin in earnest about November Ist. 
Heavy orders have been booked and busi- 


is 





ness will be very brisk in a few days 
While there is believed to be no large sup 
plus of peach trees, yet there seems to be 
a supply equal to the demand thus far. 
The Texas Nurserymen’s Association is 
expected to meet at the Texas State Fair 
at Dallas, about the last of this month in 


call session. 


JNO. F. SNEED, Tyler, Tex., Oct. 8. 
Our fall sales have been good with a pros- 
pect of business increasing throughout 
the season. Think there will be many 
orchards planted here this winter. AmeEr 
1cAN Fruits is always a welcome visitor. 





VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Riehmond, Va.., 
Oct. 8.—We increased our prices this vear 
some of our agents objected and thought 
they could not sell at the increased price, 
but our sales have increased more than 
$20,000 over last year. Our sales are 
made mostly for fall shipment. We do 
not push spring sales, as we find it diffieult 
to get ‘‘shorts’’ in time. We are sold 
very close and will have very little stock 
to offer at wholesale for spring. We 
might add that we think stock sold 
through agents will have to be further 
advanced the coming year, especially 
apple, there being very little in apples 
when sold at present prices. 


CANADA 


STONE & WELLINGTON, Fonthill, 
Ont., Canada., Oct. 3.—Fall sales run as 
well this year as last, and we consider 
them very good. Can hardly say what the 
outlook is for spring, but we fancy trade 
will be all that can be reasonably expect- 
ed. To make matters short, our business 
throughout has so far this season been 
very satisfactory. 


According to a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, October 4th, under the 
title “Trade with Noncontiguous Possessions in 
Farm and Forest Products,” it is stated that 
forest products valued at $1,800,000 were 
shipped to Alaska and the various island pos- 
sessions in 1906, the largest amount being con- 
signed to Hawaii Only three of the outlying 
possessions ship forest products to home mar- 
kets, and the total value of these shipments 
during a year is not large. During 1904 the 
last named shipments amounted to about $17,- 
000, while in 1906 the total only was $3,000. 


























Courtesy Farm Stuck Journal 


Colorado blue spruce in foreground on left side; white spruce in center of background. 
Black Hillis spruce in foreground on right. 
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Knox, San Antonio, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, John S. Kerr, 
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Western Association of Nurserymen — President, 
A. Willis, Ottawa, Kan.; secretary, E. J. Holman, Leaven- 
worth, Kaa. Meets in July and December at Kansas City. 

West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, W. A. Gold, Mason City; secretary, R. R. Harris, Har- 
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Arrangements—George C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 
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T. Smith, Concord; Illinois, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton; Indi- 
ana, C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport; Iowa, E. L. Sherman, Charles 
City; Kansas, A. Willis, Ottawa; Kentucky, Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington; Louisiana, A. K. Clingman, Keithville; 
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Wyman, N. Abington; Michigan, C. A. Ilgenfritz, Monroe; 
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Xenia; Oregon, M. McDonald, Salem; Oklahoma, J. A. Lope- 
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Chattin, Winchester; Texas, E. W. Kirkpatrick. McKinney, 
Utah, P. A. Dix, Roy; Virginia) W. M. Wood, Bristol, 
West Virginia, B. T. Southern, Clarksburg; Wisconsin, R., J. 
Coe, Fort Atkinson. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The report of the proceedings of the 1907 
convention of the American Association of 
Nurserymen held at Detroit last June was re- 
ceived the first week in October. A perusal 
of this report with its matters of information 
that should be of vital interest to every 
nurseryman, and reference to the membership 
list containing less than names will 
naturally excite wonder, that so important an 
organization received its support from such a 
comparatively small percentage of the nursery- 
men in the United States. 

It is well known to all who have carefully 
observed the work of the association from year 
to year that the efforts of this organization to 
advance the interests, not only of its member- 
ship, but necessarily of the entire nursery 
trade, have given most satisfactory results. 
The report of this year indicates clearly how 
great an advancement has been made, and how 
active an interest has been taken by the pro- 
gressive men in the trade who constitute the 
membership, and who have spared no effort in 
the task to which they have set themselves in 
undertaking to improve trade conditions. As 
against 84 pages last year it has required 197 
in 1907 for the publication of a complete re- 
port of the convention and the other import- 
ant information which it was deemed im- 
portant to include in this year’s book. 

The publication of the summary of state 
laws relating to the inspection of nursery 
stock in complete form and convenient for 
reference should of itself, it seems to us, be of 
much value to any nurseryman whose busi- 
ness reaches a reasonable volume. It may be 
argued that these laws are available through 
the Agricultural Departments without cost, 
but we doubt if many nurserymen would 
realize this fact if it were not for the publicity 
given by the association. 

Another feature of the work of the associa- 
tion has been the preparation of the shippers 
tables containing comprehensive and definite 
information that every nurseryman shipper not 
only should have, but cannot afford to be with- 
out. These tables are supplied only to mem- 
bers of the association who bear their share of 
the expense by payment of the annual mem- 
bership fee. Reference has before been made 
in these columns to these shippers tables and 
their peculiar value. The nurseryman who 
denys himself access to them rather than pay 
the $5.00 fee for membership probably loses 
several times that amount each year in the pay- 
ment of excessive rates for the transportation 
of stock. Wecannot too strongly urge upon 
nurserymen everywhere the importance of an 
investigation of this question, and at the same 
time we wish to make it plain that the only 
way to secure to one’s self the use of these 
tables is to become a member of the organiza- 
tion which has issued them. 

The telegraphic code is also bound in the 
1907 report. Our attention has often been 
directed to the fact that the value of this code 
is not adequately appreciated by nurserymen. 
In the sending of a few telegrams the price of 
membership in the association can be easily 
saved. Do not fail to make note of this sug- 
gestion and use the code as occasion offers. 

Any one of these last three special features 


500 


which we have named, to say nothing of the 


valuable papers and discussions contained in 
the report proper, will give ample return to 
any nurseryman for his membership fee. 
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Aside from all this, those who attend the 
conventions from year to year, appreciate the 
further advantage which a personal meeting 
with their brothers in the nursery trade affords. 
The pleasant sociability of the occasion if 
there were nothing more, will repay most men, 
and the opportunity for the face to face trans- 
action of business will repay every one who 
attends the conventions, and keeps his eyes 
and ears open and is alive to the importance 
of making personal acquaintances with fellow 
nurserymen. 


THE NURSERYMEN’S CHANCE 


On another page of this issue may be found 
a sketch of the life and work of Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester, written for ‘‘ The World 
today ’’ by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. 

If you have not read the article it would be 
advisable to do so. Aliso permit us to call to 
your attention to that paragraph in which 
reference is made to the efforts of certain per- 
sons who are opposed to the policy of advanc- 
ing the interests of forestry in the United 
States. 

Now nurserymen here is your chance. The 
success of the Government’s policy means 
much to you, and your industry. It means 
that the people at large will become more in- 
terested in the growth and development of 
forests. Forests, as you know, are many trees 
grouped by nature in varying numbers. If 
the people become interested in trees they 
must, of necessity, become interested in your 
business. We concede that this increased in- 
terest may not cause the sale of more apple, 
peach, pear or other fruit trees, but it is pro- 
bable that it will lead many to purchase shrubs, 
shade trees and ornamentals. 

Even though this agitation should not bring 
you a single sale it seems to us that it would 
be good policy for you to do all you can in 
furthering the work of Mr. Pinchot. You 
know, better than any class of men, the real 
value, commercial and aesthetic, of trees. 

Men who seek to further their own interests 
by retarding future progress in the Govern- 
ment policy of forestry will undoubtedly have 
paid lobbyists at the next session of congress 
and to defeat Mr. Pinchot’s plans. A lobbyist 
is all right for those who wish to stoop to such 
methods, but there isa better and cheaper way 
—an honest way—to influence legislators and 
that is by making personal efforts. Have 
your brother see his wife’s brother who in 
turn will see his brothers and wife’s brothers, 
and by the time your views have been passed 
on from person to person in this manner 
for a week or so the news will reach the 
ears of the politicians. These politicians will 
tell the congressman for whose election they 
are working, and so the congressman will 
have something to ponder over on his way to 
Washington. 

It may be a long way from your county to 
Washington, but the longer the hill the larger 
the rolling snowball when it reaches the bot- 
tom. Just start the ball rolling. You see the 
point, act upon it. 


Battle Creek, Mich., fruit growers have ex- 
tended an invitation to the Michigan State 
Horticultural society to hold its annual con- 
vention in that city, December 3-4-5. 


Chautauqua County grape growers are said 
to be in despair over the havoc wrought by 
the root worm, which ruined many vine yards 
in the Lake Erie district. 
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WHAT REPORTS SHOW 


Reports from nurserymen in all parts of the 
United States and certain sections of Canada 
are printed in this issue of AMERICAN FRUITS. 

The general tone of these communications 
would indicate that the nurserymen find their 
affairs in a flourishing condition, and look for 
heavy orders in spring sales. In fact, the 
optimistic character of the communications 
received leads us to believe that the prospects 
of nurserymen are better this year than ever 
before. From North, South, East and West 
come words of cheer and encouragement. Of 
course, weather conditions and insects have 
affected conditions in certain sections, but all 
this has been local and does not apply to the 
country at large. 

It was feared by many nurserymen that the 
cold spring and long drouth of the summer 
would work irreparable injury to stock, but 
the favorable conditions of the last two months, 
especially the much needed rains, have set 
everything aright. 

It is evident that there will be a greater 
scarcity in peach stock and in seedlings than 
in apple, although the demand for the latter 
gives every indication of being brisk. Plums, 
too, seem to be holding their own. 

With such prospects, if we may be pardoned 
for the suggestion, nurserymen should begin 
planning how to make the Milwaukee con- 
vention the most notable in the history of the 
National Association. 

Watch the development and growth of your 
stock, keeping in mind the methods of culture, 
and when you learn anything that will be of 
importance to the nursery industry just 
‘* paste it in your hat,’’ and when you reach 
the convention hall ‘‘ take off your hat and 
read it right out in the meeting.”’ 

Co-operation is one of the best words to be 
found in the dictionary, and a spirit of ‘‘ get- 
togetherness ’’ is an excellent tonic for any 
kind of industry, no matter what it may be. 
Let us urge each individual nurseryman to 
read the reports printed, digest them, and 
keep the Milwaukee convention constantly in 
mind. We beg toremind you that thecolumns 
of AMERICAN FRUITs are always open to those 
who have suggestions for the betterment of the 
industry in the interest of which this journal 
is published. 


THE WANING HARDWOOD SUPPLY 


Although the demand for hardwood lumber 
is greater than ever before, the annual cut to- 
day is a billion feet less than it was seven 
years ago. In this time the wholesale price 
of the different classes of hardwood lumber 
advanced from 25 to 65 percent. The cut of 
oak, which in 1899 was more than half the 
total cut of hardwoods, has fallen off 36 per 
cent. Yellow poplar, which was formerly 
second in point of output, has fallen off 38 per 
cent, and elm has fallen off one-half. 

The cut of softwoods is over four times that 
of hardwoods, yet it is doubtful if a shortage 
in the former would cause dismay in so many 
industries. The cooperage, furniture and 
vehicle industries depend upon hardwood 
timber, and the railroads, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, agricultural implement 
manufacturers, and builders use it exten- 
sively. 

This leads to the question, where is the 
future supply of hardwoods to be found? The 
cut in Ohio and Indiana, which, seven years 
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ago, led all other states, has fallen off one- 
half. Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin have 
also declined in hardwood production. The 
chief centers of production now lie in the Lake 
States, the lower Mississippi Valley and the 
Appalachian Mountains. Yet in the Lake 
States the presence of hardwoods is an almost 
certain indication of rich agricultural land, 
and when the hardwoods are cut the land is 
turned permanently to agricultural use. In 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi the pro- 
duction of hardwoods is clearly at its extreme 
height, and in Missouri and Texas it has 
already begun to decline. 

The answer to the question, therefore, would 
seem to lie in the Appalachian Mountains. 
They contain the largest body of hardwood 
timber left in the United States. On them 
grow the greatest variety of tree species any- 
where to be found. Protected from fire and 
reckless cutting, they produce the best kinds 
of timber, since their soil and climate combine 
to make heavy stands and rapid growth. Yet 
much of the Appalachian forest has been so 
damaged in the past that it will be years 
before it will again reach a high state of pro- 
ductiveness. Twenty billion feet of hardwoods 
would be a conservative estimate of the annual 
productive capacity of the 75,000,000 acres of 
forest lands in the Appalachians if they were 
rightly managed. Until they are we can ex- 
pect a shortage in hardwood timber. 

Circular 116, of the Forest Service, entitled 
‘‘ The Waning Hardwood Supply,’’ discusses 
this situation. It may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Forester, Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


GROWING OF TREES 


In another column of this issue will be 
found an editorial under the caption ‘‘ The 
Nurserymen’s Chance.’’ In reference to this 
subject, we are glad to quote from an article 
written for the ‘‘Florists’ Exchange’’ by 
Joseph Meehan. Mr. Meehan’s comment fol- 
lows : 

‘* The growing interest in trees and shrubs 
and in trees for forestry purposes evidenced on 
every hand should lead to an increased de- 
mand for seedlings of all kinds, great as is 
the call for them to-day. A few years ago, 
when the prosperity of the country called for 
large numbers of trees and shrubs, quite a few 
nurserymen thought It but a transient affair 
and failed to set out more than their usual 
supply of seedlings. Those who thought dif- 
ferently and planted acres of small stock are 
the ones who are making money to-day. 
Much the same conditions exist at the present 
time as in the years spoken of, and those who 
are wise will continue to plant large numbers 
of all sorts of desirable stock.’’ 


A leading Rochester nurseryman, known to 
his associates as somewhat of a wag, was in 
the AMERICAN Fruits office the other day 
trying to induce us to run a department of 
humor. During the discussion a western 
friend came in. Introductions followed and 
the man from the west asked the nurseryman 
what his business was. 

‘*Oh, I’m a grafter,’’ was the answer. 

‘* Which party ? ’’ asked the westerner with- 
out a second’s hesitation. 


PEACH DISEASES 


According to a bulletin recently issued ty 
the Department of Agriculture for New York 
state the disease called ‘‘little peach’’ is found 
quite extensively in the New York peach belt. 
The cause of the disease is still obscure. In 
reference to it a bulletin states. 

‘* Little peach disease does not show in the 
trees as plainly at its first appearance as 
yellows, and its presence is at times attribute! 
to a lack of moisture or fertility in the soil 
Apparently healthy trees will blossom, the 
fruit may set well and while still small sto 
growing, never ripen and eventually drop. 
Only a single branch may be affected one year, 
but in years following the disorder will cover 
the tree. As with the peach yellows, the only 
rentedy is the utter destruction of the entire 
tree by burning. This disease is believed to be 
both contagious and infectious and in every 
Way as serious as yellows, though its extent 
in this state, so far as known, does not equal 
50 per cent. of the latter disease. 


PEACH ROSETTE 

This contagious disease is not known in 
New York state but seems confined to the 
Southern states. It appears in the spring and 
and the trees die within a year. The buds in- 
stead of growing into branches form tufts or 
tight clusters from two to four inches long. 
The cause of this disease is unknown, and the 
only remedy the unquestioned one of burning. 

Another disease mentioned in the bulletin 
and with which nurserymen and fruit growers 
are more or less familiar is ‘leaf curl of the 
peach,’’ and ‘‘leaf pockets of the plum.’’ It 
is said on excellent authority that spraying 
with a lime-sulpher solution is about the only 
remedy that is effective. 





Experiments made at the Government Sta- 
tion at Mecca, California, are said to have 
proved that dates may be grown on the Col- 
orado desert with success equal to that reached 
on the Sahara desert, from which the palms 
for the 15-acre farm were taken to Mecca, 
Although the Mecca farm has been planted 
but three years the trees are bearing well, and 
this year contains from one to three branches 
of dates which weigh about 20 pounds each. 


A peach orchard of E. P. Payne & Son of 
Barry County, Mich., covering 84 acres, gave 
a yield of Sooo bushels of fruit this year which 
sold for excellent prices in New York markets. 
At this rate we would rather have a peach 
orchard than a gold mine. 


The state of New Jersey has evidently been 
slandered. From reports the public has been 
lead to believe that they raise nothing in New 
Jersey but mosquitoes. The Washington 
New Jersey ‘‘Star,’’ however, says that 
125,000 quarts of huckleberries were shipped 
from the Pocono Mountain section this year. 


There is great excitement in Butte County, 
California, over the fact that orchards of sev- 
eral growers of citrus, lemon and orange and 
other trees may be destroyed to rid the state 
of the white fly pest. 


A grower of grape fruit at East Pasadena, 
Cal., is still holding his crop for better prices. 
He simply leaves the fruit on the trees. He 
claims that fruit retains its flavor and quality 
even after being left on the tree for nearly a 
year. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT, FORESTER 


By C. H. Forspes LINDSAY IN SEPTEMBER 


“THe Wor-p To-Day.” 








At college, Gifford Pinchot earned high 

mors in the classes and distinetion on 

ie athletic field; also, which is of equal 

vniticance as a gauge of worth, the love 
md respect of his fellows. He left Yale 
\fealthy and with means to gratify to the 
tmost his fondness for big game hunting, 
shing, driving and yachting, but he 
almly and deliberately put these and 
ther pleasures in the background and 
determined to perfect himself in the art 
f silviculture, a predilection for which 
he had acquired from his father. 

There was no school of forestry in the 
United States twenty years ago; there are 
now two, one of which has been hand- 
somely endowed by the subject of this 
sketch. Pinchot went to Nancy, following 
in the footsteps of almost all the world’s 
great foresters of the past fifty years. He 
spent twelve months or more among the 
Frenchmen, working hard, and then for- 
tune favored him with a chance to put in 
some time with Sir Dietrich Brandis, the 
Nestor of his profession, Inspector General 
of Indian Forests, and the ‘‘Muller’’ of 
Kipling’s ‘‘In the Rukh,’’ who works mir- 
acles, ‘‘und dey come off too.’’ To him 
Pinchot declared his ambition and ex- 
plained the lack of facilities in his own 
eountry. The big German—he is British 
only by naturalization—heartily sym- 
pathized with the purpose of the young 
American pioneer, first of his nation to 
make a scientific study of arboriculture. 

At Sir Dietrich’s invitation Pinchot at- 
tached himself to the part of students 


from the English Forest School who were 
touring Germany and Switzerland under 
the guidance of the Inspector General. 
During the ensuing three months Pinchot 
was ititiated into the mysteries, learned 
much that the schools ean not teach, and 
had it instilled into his receptive demo- 


eratic mind that ‘‘der big brass-hat piz- 
ness does not make der trees to grow.’’ 
He saw in the greatest forester of them 
all a man who lived among his trees and 
his men; who loathed writing about his 
work and loved performing it; and who 
firmly believed that the Lord created the 
forests for the benefit of the people and 
that the government should preserve and 
utilize them for the publie good. 

Pinchot returned to America with a 
greater knowledge of forestry than any 
other man in the country possessed. 
After making extensive tours of inspeec- 
tion through the West and in British Col- 
umbia, he took charge of the Vanderbilt 
estate at Biltmore. He thus gained his 
first experience of practical forest man- 
agement and gave the first demonstration 
of it in the United States. Some years 
later he served on the national committee 
appointed to investigate and report upon 
the inauguration of a rational policy for 
the public forest lands. This committee 
drew the boundaries of the reserves pro- 
claimed by President Cleveland in 1897. 
Pinchot afterward served as a_ special 
agent of the Interior Department to ex- 
amine and report upon all the forest 
reserves. During these investigations he 
gained the knowledge and comprehension 
of conditions that make him such an able 
and enthusiastic instrument in the pro- 
motion of the public lands policy. 

In 1898 Mr. Pinchot became the Chief 
of the Division of Forestry in the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and is the present 
head of the bureau in which it has devel- 
oped. The former division was an insig- 
nificant office, composed of ten men, doing 
very little and spending only $25,000 a 
year. Now the forest service is one of the 
most important bureaus of the govern- 
ment, caring for one hundred and sixty 
million acres of public land, employing 
one thousand five hundred men, expend- 
ing $3,000,000 and earning $2,000,000 
annually. Aside from its general fune- 
tions of preservation and reboisement, the 
service carries on a system of education 
among lumbermen and timber-owners and 
regularly conducts experiments for the 
benefit of consumers of wood. It is the 
government agent in its enormous busi- 
ness as a lumber dealer and it is charged 
with the regulation of the grazing upon 
the public domain. 

Just on the farther side of forty, he 
has already achieved what many a public 
man would be proud to eall his life-work. 
The organizer of the forest service, he has 
made his bureau a model for all others to 
pattern themselves upon. In this task he 
was given a free rein, and, disregarding 
the shop-worn precedents of deskmen, he 
evolved a novel system which has been 
pronounced by business experts to be well 
nigh perfect. Responsibility is so nicely 
distributed and so definitely placed that, 
while the Chief Forester and his associate, 
Overton Price, are untrammeled with 
minor concerns and petty details, the least 
hiteh in the working of the machinery 
can be readily traced to its souree and 
immediately remedied. 

In marked contrast to this is the method 
of another office whose plan of organiza- 
tion I recently examined. In it some 
twenty-three individuals report directly 
to the chief and he is constantly harassed 
by the consideration of trivial matters 
that should be left to the decision of sub- 
ordinates. When the chief of that 
bureau, a man in the lower forties, as- 
sumed the position six years ago he was 
barely brindled; three years later he was 
pronouncedly gray, and now his hair is 
white and his face strewn with unsightly 
seams. This because he is a conscientious 
soul, striving to do more than the Lord 
designed should be within the capacity of 
a mere human. And in the meanwhile his 
subordinates are stunted in their sense of 
responsibility and initiative. 

Pinchot’s practice is to give a man a 
very clear understanding of what he 
wants him to do and then to let him arrive 
at the result in his own way. Thus are 
developed administrators, men who can 
direct and devise as well as follow instrue- 
tions and accept advice. It is impossible 
for a forest-service man to get into a rut. 
He is compelled to take an interest in the 
work of co-ordinate branches of the bur- 
eau and to understand their aims. He is 
shifted about and every now and again is 
ealled in from the field to do a spell of 
duty in the office, while some man is re- 
leased from a desk to relieve him. No 
**pigs-is-pigs’’ correspondence is possible 
in the Forestry Bureau. Frequent meet- 
ings, at which every one is encouraged to 
express himself freely, give opportunity 
for valuable exchange of ideas and create 
mutual sympathy and a general compre- 
hension of the purposes of the bureau. 
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It is not generally known, but is none 
the less a fact, that to Gifford Pinchot 
more than to any other man is due the 
present forest-reserve policy of the ad- 
ministration; a policy designed to con- 
serve what must prove to be one of the 
most important factors in the future pros- 
perity of the nation. Its inception is just 
in time to save the none too extensive for- 
est areas of the country from the grasping 
land sharks who recklessly denuded the 
Middle West and had planned to extend 
their destructive operations to the Pacific 
Coast. Of course these interests have 
fought and abused Pinchot and the prin- 
ciples which he represents, but with a 
better understanding of the questions in- 
volved, the powerful foree of public opin- 
ion is rapidly ranging upon his side of 
this great contest. 

The opponents of the administration’s 
policy respecting coal and forest lands are 
lining up their forces for a desperate fight 
at the next session of Congress. The first 
step in the campaign was the convention 
held in Denver last June for the purpose 
of publicly denouncing that policy; but 
although the members had been selected 
for their supposed anti-administration 
sentiment, the attempt was abortive. It 
is to be hoped that the congressional cabal 
will be confronted by an overwhelming 
expression of the people’s determination 
to support the course of honesty and wis- 
dom. No enterprise in President Roose- 
velt’s administration has been of greater 
moment to the country at large than this 
movement to prevent the spoliation of the 
publie property. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the matter may be gathered from 
the statement that the annual value of our 
forest output is $1,000,000,000, and we 
are consuming yearly nearly four times 
as much lumber as we grow. 


So much for Gifford Pinchot, forester. 
Now a few words as to the personality of 
the man. A tall, slender, well-knit figure, 
surmounted by a fine head. The dark 
eyes are keen and earnest, but ever ready 
to break into a smile. Forcefulness is 
stamped upon the features, but the physi- 
ognomist would write their owner down 
as an artist or a litterateur and a glance 
at the long, thin fingers would confirm his 
opinion. Perhaps nature designed Gifford 
Pinchot for a poet and made the mistake 
of overcharging him with energy. Toward 
the close of a hard day, when the hair is 
rumpled and the face takes on an expres- 
sion akin to sadness, you are reminded of 
Edgar Allen Poe. 

The strongest impression made upon 
you by contact with the man is of his 
intense energy. It is exhibited in his 
every action and even in his speech. He 
displays it at home as much as in his 
office, at play or at work. He is one of 
those rare beings who seem to have a 
superfluity of vitality and exude it. You 
leave him with a springy step and a feel- 
ing of cheer that. you are at a loss to 
account for. 

Gifford Pinchot is a consistent disciple 
of the simple life. A millionaire, he prob- 
ably does not spend the $5,000 a year that 
the government pays him as a salary. 
His bachelor home is the resort of kindred 
spirits. If you find a man of wealth 
there, you may be sure that he has some- 
thing more than his money to recommend 
him. An air of intellectual refinement 
and modest elegance pervades the place. 
The host and his friends are democratic 
and decently unconventional. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 


George C. Roeding, of Fresno, Cal.,, Throws 
Interesting Side lights on the Recent 
Lession of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress. 


While an extended report of the sessions 
of the National Irrigation Congress at 
Sacramento, Cal., was printed in the Octo- 
ber issue of American Frurrs the follow- 
ing letter from George C. Roeding, presi- 
dent and manager of the Fancher Creek 
Nurseries, Fresno, Cal., throws many in- 
teresting side lights on the good accom- 
plished by irrigation: 

‘*The National Irrigation Congress, 
which convened in Sacramento on Sep- 
tember 2d, was probably one of the most 
important gatherings ever held by this 
erganization. Representative men from 
all parts of the West attended the con- 
gress, and among them were Governors 
from six states, many members from the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and also the leading experts 
in the national irrigation and reclamation 
service, as well as the personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt, Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, in charge of the division of for- 
estry at Washington, D. C. 

‘* Many valuable and instructive ad- 
dresses were delivered during the session, 
among the most important being addresses 
by Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States; Hon. Francis 
G. Newlands, United States Senator from 
Nevada, member Inland Waterways Com- 
mission; Hon. Gifford Pinchot, United 
States Forester, on the ‘Conservation of 
Resources’; by Dr. Elwood Mead on the 
‘Necessary Steps to Secure the Highest 
Development of Our Arid Regions’; F. H. 
Newell, director United States reclamation 
service, on ‘The Work of the National Re- 
clamation Service,’ illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. The address of Mr. Newell 
illustrated very vividly the remarkable 
work which has been accomplished by the 
national government in the last ten years 
in developing many of the arid regions. 
Many thousands of acres of land are now 
open for settlement as was ably set forth 
in his address. Few of those in the audi- 
ence, who were not in close touch with 
the national government work in this line, 
were aware of the immense amount of 
work, which had been carried through in 
the expenditure of $10,000,000, which had 
been appropriated by Congress in the de- 
velopment of the arid regions in the west- 
ern states. Mr. Samuel Fortier, who is 
connected with the division of irrigation, 
in his address before the Congress, stated 
that what was needed now more than any- 
thing else, were settlers to take up the 
lands, which the government had now 
placed at their disposal. 

** Another important point brought out 
at the session was the necessity of active 
work on the part of the government for 
the preservation of our forests. It was 
ably shown that unless the lumber com- 
panies were under some restraint in the 
cutting of timber, that our succeeding 
generation would be without lumber, if 
the government does not enforce regula- 
tions for the proper conservation of the 
timber lands of the United States. 


‘* Many magnificent trophies were of- 
fered by various organizations of Califor- 
nia for exhibits to be made at this session, 
and it seems rather unfortunate that the 
exhibits were not more extensive than 
they were. The value of these trophies 
ran into thousands of dollars, and any 
state or individual might well be proud to 
have any one of them in their possession. 
The most notable exhibit at the session 
was that made by the state of Utah. Its 
display of fresh fruits, vegetables, as well 
as canned fruits, cereals, was commented 
on by the delegates from all parts of the 
country and was particularly surprising 
to the members from California. Some 
very good displays were also made by 
Oregon, Wyoming and Texas, but they 
were small as compared with the exhibit 
from Utah. The state fair, which was in 
progress during the time of the congress, 
added much to the interest of the affair, 
and gave the members from outside states 
an opportunity to see the wonderful re- 
sources of this state, brought about in 
most cases largely through the successful 
methods of irrigation.’’ 


Cc. M. PETERS MAKES CHANGE 


Cc. M. Peters announces the removal of his 
headquarters from Snow Hill, Maryland, to 
Salisbury, Maryland, where he will have long 
distance telephone and telegraph connections 
direct with his office, and will have for his 
convenience, for shipping in car load lots, a 
railroad switch near at hand with excellent 
general shipping facilities also in the prosper- 
ous’‘town of Salisbury which has two lines of 
railroad and steamboat communications with 
Baltimore. He has the benefit of several daily 
mails, and altogether seems to be most favor- 
ably located. There are at his new home 85 
acres of land well suited for growing nursery 
stock, together with 200 acres, four miles dis- 
tant, with excellent shipping facilities close at 
hand. Mr. Peters will continue to grow grape 
vines at his old place at Snow Hill, Maryland, 
where he has 1,000 acres available, with his 
son, F. H. Peters, in charge. 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


Maurice Butterfield, of Farmington, Mo., af- 
ter judging the fruit at the Interstate fair and 
exposition at Kansas City, said: “ The failure 
of the apple crop in Missouri may prove a 
blessing. The coddling moth is the apple 
enemy. It lays its eggs at the base of the ap- 
ple stem. There the egg hatches into a worm. 
The codling moth lives on apples. The crop 
in Missouri was a failure, and this lack of food 
this year may mean the total extermination of 
the moth. The ground in apple orchards needs 
a rest, too.” 


A PROGRESSIVE SOCIETY 


The Indiana Horticultural Society will hold 
its annual meeting at Indianapolis, Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 4th-5th. It is worthy 
to note that this society, in co-operation with 
the Purdue Experiment station, repeated the 
demonstration work in the field when they ran 
special fruit trains; one in the northern sec- 
tion and one in the southern section of the 
state during last month. Meetings were held 
in different orchards where demonstrations as 
to care of trees and kindred topics were given. 


ARIZONA ORANGE GROWERS MEET 


At a recent meeting of the Arizona Orange 
Growers Society held at Phoenix these officers 
were elected: President, George H. Halm; vice- 
president, J. H. Fleming; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. H. Robinson. A radical change will 
be made in the matter of marketing the crop. 
It has always been the custom to send the fruit 
directly to New York, but hereafter it will be 
sent to any part of the United States where 
the best prices may be obtained. 











IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY 


“Tim” Kelley, president and general mana- 
ger of the North Yakima Nursery Company, 
is reported by the “Herald,” of North Yakima, 
Wash., as saying that the nursery business this 
year in that section of the country is ahead of 
anything of any previous year. He states that 
the run on trees this year is so much larger 
than last year that it is a surprise even to 
nurserymen who are looking for a rushing 
business throughout the winter. Spring orders, 
he says, will be very heavy. 


Reports from Tennessee state that many 


growers of strawberries gathered their second 
big crop for the year last month. 


PLUMS 


Minnesota Grown 


We make a specialty of growing 
the Improved Natives on hardy 
Northern stocks. 











Large Stock this Season in 


Compass Cherry - Plum, 
Grafted Americana Plums 


The Largest Stock of 


SURPRISE PLUM **.own 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 





Aiso complete general line of 


Fruit and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock 





Send for our Semi-Annual Trade List 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 














CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., “SES. 


Grower and Exporter of 


Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, Rose 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 


A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may had on application to Mr. Détriché’s 
sole representative for the United States arid 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York 





Fine Delaware-Grown Peach Trees 


OF BEST OLD AND 
NEW VARIETIES 


The Delaware Nurseries 
D. S. COLLINS, Mér. Milford, Del. 











EDGAR SANDERS 


Kdgar Sanders, one of the best known 
horticulturists of the United States, died 
Sunday, September 29th, at his home in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Sanders was born in England Octo 
ber 10, 1827, the son of a gardener on the 
Crawley estate in that county for nearly 
fifty years. Edgar was the eldest of four- 
teen children, and after receiving his edu- 
cation, went to work at the age of 13 
years—first at anything that came along. 
About 1839 or 1840 he became a gardener 
on a private estate, forging his way up 
from a boy to foreman of the estate at 
Lower Tilgate, and later held the position 
of head gardener in two private places 
near Egham, Surrey. 

In 1853 he came to America. He went 
to Albany and began work in this coun- 
try at the nursery of James Wilson. Later 
he did some work for Luther Tucker who 
was the original publisher of ‘‘ Downing’s 
Horticulturist,’’ but at the time mentioned 
had started the ‘‘Country Gentleman,”’ 
for which paper Mr. Sanders began to 
write at once, remaining on its staff for a 
period of six years. After completing this 
work Mr. Sanders beeame gardener for 
John F. Rathbone. 

Here he remained until the spring of 
1857, and then went West to Chicago, 
where he purchased land in the town of 
Lake View and built his first fifty-foot 
greenhouse there. He was one of the first 
commercial florists in Chieago. His con- 
temporaries being such men as Samuel 
Brooks, A. T. Williams, Job Carpenter and 
others. In time Mr. Sanders became a 
noted shipper of plants to all parts of the 
country. In 1867 he opened a store in 
Clark street, but the fire of 1871 checked 
his career for a time. He remained away 
from the retail trade for three years, when 
he entered this branch again, and econ- 
tinued it until 1882, when he practically 
retired from the direct work of florist. 

During his early years in Chicago he 
was a writer for the ‘‘Prairie Farmer,’’ 
retaining the position until 1890. He also 
contributed to other papers of a similar 
nature. In 1884 he was elected president 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men. Aside from his many duties in hor- 
ticulture and nursery interests Mr. San- 
ders found time to devote himself in a 
small way to publie affairs, holding sev- 
eral offices in trust. 

Mr. Sanders was married before leav- 
ing England. His wife died in 1876. He 
leaves five daughters and eight grand- 
children; also a cousin, C. C. Sanders, a 
well-known nurserymen of St. Louis, Mo. 

Besides his interest in the American 
Association Mr. Sanders was also a mem- 
ber of many organizations founded for 
the purpose of furthering the interests of 
horticulture and the nursery industry. 


WHITE ASH VALUABLE 


Speaking of the work done by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Joseph Meehan, writing for the Florists’ 
Exchange, says: 

‘The efforts of the officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to promote interest in forestry matters 
has led to attention being called to the 
white ash as one of many trees of value 
to the forester. It makes a tree of useful 
dimensions in a short time; and its value 
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in sO many ways, because of the tough- 
ness of its wood, has been known for 
years. Nurserymen find more demand 
for ash trees than they did when their 
use for ornamental purposes was the only 
one considered, and this brings a greater 
call for the seeds. Fortunately, the ash 
rarely misses a crop of seeds and then 
the cost is but little. Seeds ripen in 
October. 

‘* Ash seeds require to be sown in the 
fall unless kept in moist sand all winter. 
They will then grow in spring, but if kept 
dry all winter and sown in spring they 
will lie in the ground a year before sprout- 
ing. 

‘** It is surprising the number of nursery- 
men and seedsmen who do not know the 
difference between the white and the 
green ash. Practically all the West- 
ern men eall the green ash white ash, 
and sell seeds and seedlings of it for 
the white. The green ash is native to the 
West while the white is not, at least, the 
white is not nearly as common there as 





EDGAR SANDERS 


the green. The distinction is important 
as the white ash is far superior to the 
green for forestry purposes making a 
larger growth. The tree is larger, the 
leaves are larger and so are the seeds. 
The leaves of the ashes are of a compound 
nature, and both the whole leaf and the 
leaflets of the white are larger than those 
of the green, and the under side of the 
leaves is almost of a gray color, while 
those of the green are of the same green 
color on both sides. 

‘The green ash is Fraxinus viridis, the 
white, F. americana, or F. alba. As a 
street or avenue tree the green ash is some- 
times preferred, because it does not make 
the heavy growth of the white one.’’ 


FRUIT CROPS 


The monthly bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
October shows that, figuring on a basis of 
100 representing a full crop, the yield of 
apples as reported October 1, 1907, will 
be 35 per cent.; October 1, 1906, 69 per 
cent.; ten-year average, 55.5 per cent. 
Grapes, October 1, 1907, 82 per cent.; 
October 1, 1906, 86 per cent.; ten-year 
average, 84.3 per cent. 
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The Monroe Nursery 


I. E. ligenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 


General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














33d YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


We Offer 


Apple, 60 varieties Peach, 25 varieties 
Pear, Stand. 15 var. Quince, 5 varieties 
Pear, Dwarf, 8 var. Gooseberry, 3 varieties 
Plum, 12 varieties Currant, 12 varieties 
Cherry, 15 varieties 


Evergreens Ornamental Trees 

California Privet Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Rhododendrons Black Locust Seedlings 
Shrubs Russian Mulberry Seedlings 
Vines Weeping Trees 

Roses Osage Orange Hedge 


Fruit Tree Seedlings  Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
Peach Seed Black Locust Seed 
Apple Grafts and Pear Grafts 


We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing to make quotations, take your 
order and set it aside for shipment as you 
may direct. 


Dealers complete list of wants 





Packing and other facilities unexcelled 


J.K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 
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DOES WORK OF SIX MEN 


Remarkable Machine for Wrapping and Pack. 
ing Fruit Invented by California Men. 

A machine has been put into opera- 
tion in Southern California which is 
said to have worn out the life of one 
man and required the genius of a sec- 
ond in the making. This’ machine 
handles, wraps and packs oranges, all 
of which heretofore has been done by 
hand. There are two types of the ma- 
chine and each has a distinct field of its 
own. The Duplex requires an operator to 
place the fruit on the feed board. The 
Universal requires practically no atten- 
tion and entirely automatically wraps any- 
thing requiring packing, from deciduous 
fruits down the line to inelude baseballs, 
golf balls and eandles, the only requisite 
being that the article be of standard shape 
and of nearly a uniform size. 

The object of this duplex machine is to 
so wrap the fruit that the stem will be 
protected by the twist of the paper wrap- 
per when it is gathered into a tuft. This 
eliminates every possibility of stem 
punctures, and in consequence the fruit 
thus wrapped will withstand the strain 
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pels the placing of the fruit in regular 
order in the boxes, thus arranging per- 
fect ventilation and preventing deteriora- 
tion, preserving the soundness, sweetness 
and flavor, as well as the fruit’s natural 


richness. 


ELWANGER & BARRY WIN MEDAL 


At the thirteenth annual session of the 
American Pomologieal Society, recently 
held at the Jamestown Exposition, Ell- 
wanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y., were 
awarded the Wilder medal for their dis- 
play of fruit which consisted of 111 vari- 
eties of pears, 96 varieties of apples, and 
40 varieties of grapes. 

Marshall P. Wilder, who was for many 
vears the president of this society, at the 
time he made his will, bequeathed to the 
society $1,000, the income of which was to 
be used from time to time for Wilder 
medals for objects of special merit. He 
also added a further sum of $4,000 for 
other uses of the society. 

Ellwanger & Barry have also just been 
awarded premiums at the seventy-sixth 
fair of the American Institute in New 
York city as follows: Two first prizes for 








Standard or Tree-form Hydrangeas at the second year. These are single stemmed plants about two feet 
high. The heads are formed the third season—Nurseries of Jackson & Perkins Co. 


of the press when the packed boxes go 
to the cover machine. 

The fruit rolls down a slight incline to 
the operator, turning slowly over as it 
approaches him and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to remove any fruit which may 
necessitate culling and which has passed 
the grading table. 

The fruit is lifted and placed, stem up, 
in rubber cups, which earry it to a pecu- 
liar mechanism operating much as the 
human picker would use his hands. It 
is then carried to the paper being cut 
and printed from the roll. Should any- 
thing become amiss the machine is con- 
trolled by two dry batteries and the elec- 
tric current caused by the breakage or 
jamming would stop the machine instantly 
through the agency of an electric clutch. 
The substitution of differently shaped cups 
is easily made in case lemons or other fruit 
is awaiting the packing process. 

So perfect is the machine that it feeds 
paper continuously, cut, printed and 
wrapped to fit the size of fruit being 
packed, and registers the number wrapped 
from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 six times as 
rapidly and with absolutely no possibility 
of mistake as the human hand ean do. 

The machine enables the prompt hand- 
ling of the fruit while it is in its prime 
condition, avoids extensive handling, pre- 
venting contamination and bruising, com- 


pears, two first prizes for grapes, first 
prize for plums, first prize for quinees, 
and a special prize for apples. 

An order from the United States gov- 
ernment for nursery stock to be shipped 
to the Philippines has just been received 
by the firm. 


NEW NURSERY AT BLOOMINGTON 


The Corn Belt Nursery and Forestry 
Association has been incorporated to do 
business at Bloomington, Ill. The incor- 
porators and stockholders are: Burton J. 
Vandervort, Louis Denning and Ulysses 
G. Owens. They own respectively $5,000, 
$4,000 and $1,000 of the $10,000 capital 
stock of the company. The principal of- 
fices are to be located in Bloomington. The 
objects of the corporation as stated in 
the papers are to grow, cultivate, buy and 
sell nursery stock, planting and caring for 
commercial orchards and forestry planta- 
tions, buying and selling all classes of 
fruits and timber products and doing a 
general wholesale and retail nursery busi- 


ness. 


H. J. WEBER & SONS NURSERY COM- 
PANY, Nursery, Mo., Oct. 8.—Enclosed find 
money order for $1.00 in payment of subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN FRuItTs for another vear Ve 
do not want to be without AMERICAN Fruits if 











GOOSEBERRIES ; 


ist Free 











GRAPE 


All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CaMPBELL’s 
EaRLy. An extra fine stock and full as 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
also BLACKBERRY Root 
CuTTING PLanTs. Catalogue and Price 


Send lit of wante tor prices 





we can help it. 





T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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J. H. Skinner & Co. 


Peters & Skinner 


Proprietors, CAPITAL NURSERIES 
Station A 
TOPEKA, HANSAS 


We Offer Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Kieffer and 
Garber Pear 


Apple Seedlings 
Japan Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Mahaleb Seedlings 
Kieffer Pear Seedlings 





Shade Trees, Bechtel’s Double Flowering 
Crab, Flowering Shrubs, Roses 
and Vines 





GRAPES, CURRANTS, RHUBARB, 
ASPARAGUS 











Established in 1866 500 Acres Under Cultivation 


W.T. Hood & Co. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 


Kieffer Std. Pears 
California Privet--Fine Plants 


AND 


fieneral line of Nursery Stock 


Correspondence solicited 














P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 

Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 
best. Send for quotations before placing your orders, Cata 
logue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States and Canada 


110-116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 





Easterly Nursery Company 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Offer a choice lot of the following trees for Fall and 
Spring shipment; 


25,000 Kieffer Pear, two year budded on French 
Seedlings. 
60,000 Peach, one year, assorted. 
20,000 Cherry, two year, sour kinds. 
40,000 Apple, two year, 
3,000 Pecans, two to four feet, 
Special prices quoted for early orders, correspon- 
dence solicited. 





Viburnum Plicatum, Hydrangea Pas. Grand., 
Berberry Thumbergii, Honeysuckle Heckrottii 


and other shrubberry. 


Send for list and prices 


The Conard & Jones Co. West Grove, Pa. 
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A BIT OF 


CONVENTION HUMOR 


How J. M. Pitkin, of Newark, N. Y., Answered the Question; ‘‘ Shall This Association 
Establish Standard Sizes on Grades for Fruit Trees.’’ 





sé 


Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. J. M. Pitkin, 
when asked to speak on the above subject 
at the last session of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, ‘‘ I received an in- 
vitation to speak on this subjeet; I spent 
many anxious days, weeks and months in 
the preparation of a paper and proposed 
to deliver a somewhat lengthy paper yes- 
terday afternoon. Yesterday morning 
when I got up and looked through my 
valise—and I want to say, by-the-way, 
that I am rooming with my brother, who 
is down for a talk this afternoon on the 
subject, ‘Shall the Date of this Conven- 
tion be Changed?’ and I want to say to 
you, gentlemen, that even though I am 
his brother, he had the cheek to take my 
‘address and he is going to deliver it on 
that subject this afternoon! But the very 
worst insult to me was this remark he 
made after he had read it over, he said, 
‘It will fit my subject just as well as 
yours.’ (Laughter. ) : 

‘* Now, gentlemen, on this subject of 
grading nursery stock, I would be heart- 
ily in favor, as a grower and as a buyer, 
to have an established grade with speci- 
fications fixed by this association, and then 
I would not be sued so often. I could 
plead custom, and that custom would have 
the backing of this association’s specifica- 
tions. The term ‘first-class grade,’ if used 
alone, is all right; it describes something 
that the layman and planters and growers 
all understand, but I think one trouble is, 
if you use the term ‘first-class’ and couple 
up with it to deseribe a lighter grade the 
term ‘second grade’ or ‘second’ in any 
way, it is misleading, because to the 
planter or layman the word ‘second’ 
means simply inferior, and that is 
not what this association would wish 


to designate if they used the term 
‘ second-class stock,’ so that it seems 


to me that when it comes to terms 
we have got to avoid the use of first, see- 
ond and third, as they are misleading. 
Now, I would suggest that if we could 
adopt a title, 3x, 2x, 1x, to represent 34, 
5¢ and 14, and if you want to go into a 
lower grade you can take 14x or 14x; if 
you want to go up the seale you can have 
a 4x. 

‘*On the subject of grading nursery 
stock and calipering—and, by-the-way, 
gentlemen, a caliper is one of the noblest 
works of God; many are bought, but few 
are used—lI believe that the caliper should 
be used on the tree at two inches above 
the bud or the union. I have been told 
by some that the caliper should be placed 
at grade, that is, where the tree comes out 
of the ground. I do not think that is fair, 
beeause if that were so, why, all the side- 
hill farmers would be apt to plant nursery 
stock and then the dirt would be washed 
off the root and you would have one-half 


the root out of the ground and that would 
give you a good ealiper. I do not want 
that kind of stuff. I do think, gentlemen, 
there are a great many who, to their own 
disadvantage have adopted that Shakes- 
pearean motto in asserting, ‘Let not your 
right eye know whom your left eve is do- 
ing.’ There should be more care, more 
forecast, more justice in the matter of 
sorting stock. It has been said that the 
right kind of sorter does not need a eali- 
per, his eye is all right, and I believe in 
that just so long as that sorter does not 
lose his eye. I know there are not many 
advertisements for lost eyes, but still there 
are a great many eyes strayed.’’ 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS 
RECEIVED 


J. B. Wagner, Pasadena, Cal. 

E. Y. Teas Company, Centerville, Ill, 

Wesley Brothers Nursery, Chicago, Il. 

Fraser Nursery Company, Huntsville, Ala. 

Winfield Nursery Company, Winfield, Kan. 

The United States Nursery Company, Rich, 
Miss. 

Louis Leroy’s Nurseries Company, Angers, 
France. 

Waukegan Nurseries, R. Douglas’ Sons, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 

Eastwood Nurseries, E. P. Smith & Sons, 
Gresham, Ore. 

Vincent Lebreton, Angers, France. United 
States agents, Hutchinson & Co., New York. 


The Best Paper for Family Reading. 





The contents of The Youth’s Companion are 
chosen with a view to the interest of all tastes 
and ages. The father, as well as the son, en- 
joys the tales of adventure; the mother renews 
her girlhood in the stories for girls, while the 
paper always abounds in stories, long and 
short, which may be read aloud in the most 
varied family group to the keen pleasure of all. 

Full illustrated Announcement of The Com- 
panion for 1908 will be sent to any address free 
with sample copies of the paper. 

New subscribers who send $1.75 at once for 
1908 will receive free all the remaining issues 
of 1907, besides the gift of The Companion's 
Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908, in full 
color, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





A SECOND CHERRY CROP 


A man at Reading, Pa., has a cherry tree 
which is bearing the second crop for the sea- 
son, and the second is more abundant than the 
first crop. Other farmers in that section of the 
state claim they are experiencing the same re- 
sults. 

AMERICAN FEFRUITS: I enclose $1.00 for 
subscription to your paper to October 1, 1908. 
The October issue is worth $1.00 to any nur- 
seryman. It contains information that is val- 
uable to anyone in the business. Yours truly, 


George Trautman, Jr. 














WHEELOCK & CLARK 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES and CURRANT PLANTS 


A SPECIALTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


RE 


Burbank’s Creations 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Santa Rosa Plum, Rutland Plumcot, 
Royal and Paradox Walauts 


Send for illustrated booklet. We are mak- 
ing special prices to the trade. 


ROSES 


Our stock of Budded Roses is the best we 
have ever grown and we are offering them at 
prices lower than ever before. Write for ad- 
vance wholesale price list. 


NUT TREES 


Walnuts. All the leading standard varieties 
in grafted and seedling trees. 

Pecans. Our stock of Seedling Pecans is very 
heavy. We offer these at prices which we are sure 
will appeal to you. 


We have a full line of everything else in 
Fruit Trees and are particularly strong on 
BUDDED CHERRIES and APPLES. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


GEO, C. ROEDING. Pres. and Mgr. 
1225 J Street Fresno, California 

















Box Straps 


References, 300 Nurserymen in U. S. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM 
WAREHOUSE STOCK. 


Ward-DicKey Steel Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steel 





The Commercial Nursery Co. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Two Year Apple, Year Old Peach in good varieties, 
also June Bud Peach, Heavy One Year Apple 
Buds, Grape Vines Two Year Old. 


A fine lot Carolina Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. 


California Privet, and a general line of 
Nursery Stock. Write for prices and 
give us a chance to please you. 


Commercial Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 


4,000,000 PEACH TREES 
J. C. HALE, Prop. Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


Large Stock of Apple, 1 Year Pear and Cherry 
WRITE FOR PRICES 








Graves Peach 


An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
efore Crawford’s 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. Prices free. 
ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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PROFIT IN PLANTED FOREST 


Success Depends Largely upon Kinds of 
Trees and Cultural Methods Selected. 

Everywhere vast areas of valuable 
woodland are being stripped of their 
timber by the demands of commerce and 
while the supply of lumber is constantly 
diminishing the demand and the prices are 
constantly increasing. The primeval for- 
est is rapidly disappearing. To secure a 
continuous supply of timber it must be 
replaced by second growth of the best 
species and the best form in the shortest 
possible time. This can be done by for- 
est management; but the supply thus ob- 
tained must be supplemented very largely 
by timber grown in commercial planta- 
tions. 

If the tracts of forest cut over each 
year were permitted to make a second 
growth, a future supply would be pro- 
vided naturally, but this is not generally 
the ease. The transformation of so large 
a percentage of forest land into fields and 
of nearly as much more, through reckless 
lumbering, into waste land must event- 
ually reduce the wonderful fertility of 
the country, for no other natural agent 
is so active a soil builder as the forest. 
A pure water supply for large cities and 
towns and for the protection of irrigation 
reservoirs requires extensive planting 
along streams and canals and on water- 
sheds. 

The profits from growing timber are 
certain, and far sighted business men are 
recognizing the possibilities for conser- 
vative and highly profitable investment 
in forest plantations. More and more, 
railroads and other corporations and far- 
mers throughout the country are estab- 
lishing commercial plantations to supply 
the timber for their own needs or for com- 
mereial profit. 

Financial profits in commercial forest 
planting ean best be obtained by the se- 
lection of species which will produce the 
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most valuable product in the least time. 
Many planters are not aware, however, 
that each kind of tree has a definite geo- 
graphic and climatic range, beyond which 
it will not grow with sufficient vigor to 
justify its use for commercial planting. 
Each region has certain trees that are 
adapted to it. It is in selecting the proper 
trees for a given region that the prospec- 
tive investor must use good judgment if 
the venture is to be successful. Mistakes 
are not only extremely costly, but they 
may not be found out for a number of 
years. Anyone who has observed the 
great number of plantations in the West 
which have not met the planters’ expec- 
tations can readily appreciate the neces- 
sity for definite knowledge on this subject. 

The Forest Service has investigated 
problems of tree planting and has recent- 
ly issued planting cireulars on the trees 
best adapted for timber production in the 
United States. These circulars give a gen- 
eral description of the tree and its uses; 
they also give detailed instructions in re- 
gard to the methods of propagation, plant- 
ing, cultivation, and care. Among these 
trees may be mentioned the following: 
White pine, red pine, Seotch pine, jack 
pine, western yellow pine, European larch, 
Norway spruce, white elm, chestnut, honey 
locust, hackberry, cottonwood, shagbark 
hickory, burr oak, red oak, black locust, 
and basswood. Special leaflets on the 
eucalyptus and on fence-post trees have 
also been issued. These publications can 
be seeured free upon application to the 
Forest Service. 


The Texas Nurserymen's Association held a 


fall business session on October 29th, at Dallas, | 


Texas, in connection with the Texas State Fair. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving Rouse, of Rochester, N. Y., 
sailed for Europe October, 24th: They will visit 
Italy and other Medeterranian points, returning 
late in December. Mr. Rouse will also make 
opportunity for his usual busines trip into Europe. 











HARDY 


Hybrid Perpetual 


Anne de Diesbach 
Baron de Bonstetten 


Frau Karl Druschki 
General Jacqueminot 
John Hopper 

Mme. G. Luizet 
Mme. G. Bruant (Hybrid Rugosa) 





American Grown—Superior to Imported 


We have unsold at the present time the following varieties, all Field 
Grown Plants, grown in our Nurseries at Rochester, N. Y. 


Margaret Dickson 
Marshall P. Wilder 
Clio Mrs. John Lang 

Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford 
Paul Neyron 

Prince Camille 

Ulrich Brunner 


These plants are ready for shipment now. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Purserymen and Horticulturists 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROSES 


Ramblers 
Crimson Rambler 
White Rambler 
Yellow Rambler 
Dorthy Perkins 
Baby Rambler 
Wichuraiana (The Type) 


Prices on request. 
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* WM. M. SIMANTON 


Warren County 
Nurseries 
ASBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Wholesale Grower of 


PEACH 
TREES 


A clean, perfect tree true to 
name is whatI produce. Write me. 








Willis Nurseries 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Offer a general assortment of nurs- 
ery stock ; a large supply of 


Apple, 
European and Japan Plums and 
Forest Seedlings 


Correspondence solicted. Prices rea- 
sonable. Give us a trial order. 


A. WILLIS, Proprietor 


PLAIN WIRED 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for ° 














Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 


2,000,000 Black Locust Seedlings 
1,500,000 Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 


Catalpa from our own gathered seed from care- 
fully selected trees. Get seedlings grown from 
Northern seed if you want hardy, thrifty stock. 
We are ready to quote favorable prices. 


jJ. A. Gage Beatrice, Neb. 





























PROPAGATING KNIFE, No. 89%, $Oc. Blade Closes. You have paid 75c for a much poorer knife. 


MAHER @ GROSH CO. - 


¢ 


———— 








__BUDDING KNIFE No. 94. Sample by mail, 26¢.; 6 for $1.26 


92 Adams Street, 


When writing to advertiser. please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


NURSERYM™MEN’S 


KNIVES 


Hand Forged Razor Stee! Warranted 


~ Nursery Pruner, 50 cts. 
Pocket Pruner, 60 cts. 

Pocket Budder, 35 cts. 

| Pocket Grafter, 40 cts. 


We Solicit Direct Trade 


Send for 12-Page Special Nursery Catalogue 


Toledo, Ohio 
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EVERGREENS FOR WIND BREAKS 





Farm Forestry is the title of an interest- 
ing bulletin issued by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In reference to pro- 
tection bills we find the following : 

Belts or rows of trees are frequently 
planted for protection to orchards, fields or 
buildings. There is no doubt about the 
advantage of such planting. Stock in pro- 
tected barns will need less feed. Protected 
houses will need less fuel. Orchard or field 
crops benefit by having protection. The 
drying winds of summer do less harm where 
tree protection exists. Orchards heavy 
with fruit are often protected so that loss 
from windfalls and broken branches is 
lessened. Protected fields of clover, fall 
wheat, etc., hold the snow longer in the 
spring, which gives protection from frosts 
and loss of moisture from evaporation. 
The prevailing winds should be taken into 
consideration in planting shelter belts. 


thousand, or transplants which may be 
anywhere from ten inches to several feet in 
height, costing fifteen dollars and upwards 
per thousand. If the prospective planter 
does not feel like paying prices for large 
transplants it may be of advantage to buy 
the small seedlings or transplant and keep 
it a year or so in the garden where it can 
be cultivated till ready for final planting. 
Ten to twelve inch plants can be put in the 
garden in rows twelve to eighteen inches 
apart and ten to twelve inches apart in the 
row. 


The grape growers of Western New York have 
reason to feel disappointed this fall. There was 
promise of an excellent crop, but the fruit did not 
ripen well on account of the cold summer, and 
then the frost came and destroyed the late varie- 
ties, which had been left on the vines in the hope 
that they would become fully ripened. 
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‘Courtesy of Farm Stock Journal" 


Protection Belt Sheltering Peach Orchard 


The most satisfactory protection is to be 
had by planting evergreens, as Norway 
Spruce or native White Spruce. These 
evergreens give protection both summer 
and winter by forming a dense growth 
down to the ground. Arborvitae, Hem- 
lock and White Pine are sometimes used in 
such planting, but the Spruces are the best. 

Where one row of Spruce is to be planted, 
the trees should be spaced from six to ten 
feet apart. When two rows is desired the 
trees should be eight to ten feet apart in the 
row and the rows eight feet apart. The 
trees should be planted alternately. 

Where trees are to be planted as a pro- 
tection to buildings, it may be advisable to 
plant a mixture of evergreens in clumps 
rather thana straight rowof Spruce. This 
would require more space but would havea 
better appearance. In such planting the 
trees should not be planted too near the 
building, as they may become a nuisance 
when full grown. 

Planting material may be of two kinds. 
Small seedlings from ten to twelve inches 
in height, costing about eight dollars per 


The head of the Agricultural department of 
California has notified fruit growers in that 
state that they will not be forced to quit sul- 
phuring their dry fruit. At one time it was 
thought that provisions of the pure food law 
would prevent this method of treating dried 
fruit. 

Nurserymen might do well to look for trade 
to British Columbia as reports from Van 


Couver state that the climatic conditions and 
soil are favorable to the growing of fruit. 








Established 1859 


Peach Seed 


If you want any write us for samples 
and prices. 
We have the Virginia Natural Seed and 
some lower grades—all crop ‘‘1907.”’ 
P. O. Box 450 
W. W. WITTMAN & CO. 
Phone 4283 St. Paul 
117 HANOVER ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 





WOOD LABELS 


————-Of All Kinds for 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 





The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


Nebraska Grown 


American Plum 


European Plum 


Apple, Pear, Peach, and 


Cherry Trees 


Large Stock of Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Snowball, Syringa, Spirea, Deutzia, etc. 
Forest Tree Seedlings well graded and prices 
right, 


Send List of Wants to 


YOUNGERS @ CO. 


Geneva, Neb. 














Leconte and Kieffer Pear 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


ALSO 


Grafted and Budded Pecans 


IN QUANTITY. 


These in abundance. We also have our 
usual line of general FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL stock. Write 
for trade list. 


ARGADIA NURSERIES 


J. H. GIRARDEAU, Jr., Mgr. 
MONTICELLO, FLORIDA. 








Field Grown Roses 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Iris and Paeonies 


Trade List Now Ready 


The United States Nursery Co. 


RICH, MISS. 

























PROTECT your YOUNG TREES 


Add half a cent to the cost of your trees 
and keep off rabbits, mice and all kinds 
of tree gnawers; also. prevent sun-scald 
and blistering, with the 


Hawkeye Tree Protector 


An elm veneer, easily put on and big 
enough to protect as loug as protection 
is needed. 


PRICES : | 00 Wrapbers’ *6.00 
Special sizes made to order 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





The Hawkeye 
Tree Protectors. 
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Headquarters for 
Southwestern Trees 


LARGEST STOCKS IN THE SOUTH 
Our Teas Weeping Mulberry stake trained 
are fine. 
Our Bungeii Catalpa, none like them. 
Our Roses have the southern vigor and quality. 
Everything 


Our long growing and shipping seasons are 
important. @ Car lots a specialty. @ Trade list 
ready. @ Orders booked now for fall or spring 


shipment. 
ADDRESS 


TEXAS NURSERY COMPANY, “teres” 








Everything in Small Fruit Plants 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 





Knox Nurseries 


Cherry Trees—From Vincennes, Indiana. 

Pecan Trees—Paper shell sorts from our branch 
nursery in Monticello, Florida. 

H. M. SIMPSON @ SONS, Props. 


Vincennes Ind. 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for prices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co., Carrollton, Ill. 
The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states. 


Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
L. F. DINTELMANN, Box 227, Belleville, Ils. 


Be Pleased; Try 0. K. Trees 


140,000 Apple 2 year, Buds and Grafts. 
200,000 Peach. 60,000 Plum on Plum. 
30,000 Cherry. 1,000,000 Strawberry. 
We grow a general line of Nursery stock. 
Our stock promises to be best ever grown. 


O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, I. T. 
Wanted To know how much Moss you 

will require the coming year, 
and let us book your order now. Many nursery- 
men went without this necessary article this 


spring. There wasn’t any. Let us take care 
of you. 

















Z. K. JEWETT € CO., Sparta, Wis. 





2 Bragg Tree Diggers, com- 
For Sale plete; 1 Jumbo Tree Cultivator; 
r Perfection Peach Pit Planter; 1 Willow 
lying. Machine, condition good. Retiring 
from business. 


Address X, Y, Z, care of American Fruits 
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RECIPES 


Under this heading AMERICAN Frets will publish 
recipes from time to time. The recipes, it may be said 
will be devoted almost entirely to those calling for 
fruit in their composition. 








Pickled Peaches. 

Six pounds peaches, 3 pints vinegar 1% 
pounds sugar, 1 cup raisins and stick cinna- 
mon; boil till tender. 

Pineapple Pie. 

For one pie take two cups of shredded pine- 

apple and two-thirds of a cup of sugar, and 


one tablespoon of flour. Mix sugar and flow 
ogether with one egg. Mix all together and 


bake between two rich crusts 


Pickled Peaches. 

Choose firm freestone peaches, pare them, 
cut them in halves, remove stones, weigh pre- 
pared fruit, put it into a deep stone crock. To 
7 pounds of fruit allow 4 pounds of light brown 
sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 ounce of stick cinna- 
mon, 1 tablespoon of whole allspice, % table- 
spoon of cloves Tie spices in muslin bag 
Boil 5 minutes in the sugar and vinegar; re- 
move scum and pour boiling hot over the fruit 
Cover and place in cool place over night. Next 
morning drain syrup out of fruit, boil again in 
the spices 10 minutes, then pour over fruit 
again. Do this for 3 mornings, but on the last 
morning add the fruit to the syrup and boil 
until it may be easily pierced with a fork, then 
skim it out Boil the syrup until thick, add 
peaches and cook until syrup boils again, then 
fill glass jars and seal. 


Stuffed Peaches. 

Wash and stone medium sized peaches, cover 
with salt and water, let stand over night; fill 
each center with grated horseradish, celery seed 
and ginger root Tie 2 halves together with a 
string, pack in jars. Turn over them a syrup 
made of 1 quart vinegar, 1 pound sugar and 2 
teaspoons each of whole cloves, cinnamon and 
allspice (in cheese cloth bags). 


Plum Conserve. 


> 


Seven pounds blue plums, 6 pounds sugar, 2 
pounds seeded raisins, oranges, seeded and 
chopped fine with skin. Mix all together and 
cook 45 minutes. Put in glass jars, or if pre- 
ferred, in covered stone jar. 

To be served with meat or vanilla ice cream. 
In selecting the fruit choose the small blue 
plums. The California fruit is also desirable. 


Compote of Apples. 

Peel and core the required amount of ap- 
ples; set them in a baking dish and fill the 
centers with currant jelly. Pour in enough 
boiling water to just come to the tops of the 
apples but not to reach the jelly. Scatter in 
1 cup of sugar and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Cover the dish and bake until the apples are 
soft. Take the apples up carefully on the ser- 
ving dish and cook the syrup until thick and 
pour over apples. 





NOTES 
A charter has been granted to the Crown 
Nursery Company, Knox county, Tenn.; ca}i- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators, C O. Fow- 
ler, J. N. Crowder, W. P. Wilson, J. R. Black 
and J. A. Fowler. 


J. P. Berckmans Co., of Augusta, Ga., 22 
sending out some most attractive postal caris 
with reproductions in colors of specialties in 
nursery stock. These cards are novel and strik- 
ing and should be business makers. 


ALABAMA NURSERY CO., Huntsville, Ala., 
Sept. 28.—We inclose $1.00 to pay our sub- 
scription to September, 1908. While we are in 
the nursery business we do not want to miss 
a copy of AMERICAN FRvITs. 


W. R. Eastman, formerly of Osage, Ia., is 
now with the Maryland Agricultural College, 
College Park, Maryland. 


W. C. Reed of Vincennes, Ind., recently com- 
pleted and is now occupying a new residence. 
It is conveniently located just across the road 
from his office and packing house. He has also 
installed an acetylene gas plant for lighting his 
residence, packing house and other buildings, 
so that he is now prepared to work in the 
packing house day or night. 





RHODES DOUBLE OUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


Cuts from 
both sides of 
limb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 

We pay Ex- 
press charges 
on all orders 

Write for 
circular and 


RHODES MFG. CO. ine 
22 West Bridge St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






















Dept. 22 








ASK and you shall receive FREE from 
R. WARNOCK & CO., Independence, Mo. 


A 21-page booklet 


Check full of encouragement to FRUIT 
GROWERS. especially LOVERS OF PEARS. 














Established 


JAS. M: KENNEDY, Dansville, N. Y. 
I offer for Fall and Spring 

Standard Pear 2 yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 

other varieties. Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 

Plum on Plum 2 yrs., European and Japans. Cherry 

2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. Apple 2 yrs., budded, gen- 

eral list. Quince | and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 


and Angers. 
All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock 





@ + 


Pecan Seedlings 


grown. Ask tor Prices aasess ie pai 
4 4 r Arizor N Mex fornia and th 
LR er a ye 
grown s Ask for Prices. Ex $s pr " 

Both rea a N r 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


Are now ready to estimate your wants in Fruit Tree and 
Ornamental Seedlings, also in all kinds of Ornamental 
Stocks and Evergreens on import orders from trance, 
Holland, England, etc.: address 


P. O. Box 752, New York or 31 Barclay Street 








ficorge Hi. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Fre¢ 
Descriptive Catalogue It is accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota. The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day 


Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak. 


RAFFIA 
RED STAR BRAND 


_ The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price - ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 


BE A MOTORMAN 


Motormen and Conductors 
Earn Good Wages the Year Around, 


ey 
Electric Railway Course by mail | ; 
makes you a successful Motorman or i? 
Conductor. Work is pleasant. Hun AT 
ee 


dreds of positions open. Other courses 


listed in our catalog. Write for it [299] 
today, giving age and weight 999] 
The Wenthe Railway Corres. School, 

Box 29 ,Freeport, Ili. 






































Grape Roots That Grow 
Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Black Locust 


Hardy Catalpa, Russian Mulberry, Honey 
Locust and Osage seedlings by the thousand or 
car lots. Get our prices before placing your 


orders 
C. M. HURLBURT, Mgr. FAIRBURY, NEB. 


DON’T FORGET 


We are still in the NURSERY business. Our specialties 
are growing Grape Vines and Currants in large quantities. 
We know how to grow them right, and our good grading 
and packing is what sells them. 

Let me quote you prices on your wants. 


F. E.SCHIFFERLI, Fredonia, N. Y. 















AMERICAN FRUITS November, 1907 




























Kieffer Pear Trees 


2 year old; extra fine; 5 to 7 feet and 4 to 6 feet on 
branched French roots 





Carolina Poplar 


10 to 12 feet and 8 tolO feet; fine, straight 
bodies and good heads 








Apple Trees 


2 year old, 5 to 7 feet; + to 6 feet and 4 to 5 feet; good list of varieties 





APPLE SEEDLINGS, all grades 
JAPAN and KIEFFER PEAR SEEDLINGS 


Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
, Myrabolan and Quince Stocks 


GRAFTS--Apple, Pear and Cherry 





No trouble to quote prices. Our stock is well grown and thrifty and free 
from all diseases, and will be graded high. 


F. W. Watson & Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 

















When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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deem SCALE DESTROYER 





- Target Brand © 


SRa MO 











KILLS SAN JOSE SCALE 


rARGET BRAND SCALE DESTROYER is a positive and rel 
able agent for the destruction of San Jose Scale If your orchards 
are infested with this troublesome pest you can clean them out with 
this preparation, and make your trees healthful and prolific fruit 
bearers. It never fails, but can be relied upon todo the work when 


used according to instructions. It is 


Positively Guaranteed 


harmless to trees or fruit, and effective in operation. Itis a soluble 
oil, which, when diluted—one gallon of oil to twenty gallons of water 
—can be applied with any good spray-pump without clogging the 
nozzles or giving any trouble whatever. This method is much 
more rapid and effective than a Lime-Sulphur wash, requires n 


skilled labor, and there is no risk of injuring the tree 


Target Brand Scale Destroyer 


is more effective, less disagreeable to handle, and costs no more 
than Lime-Sulphur Wash. Try it if you want satisfactory results 
Endorsed by leading fruit-growers everywhere. Write for our new 
illustrated Spraying Catalog and price-list, and Bulletin, ‘‘Dipping vs 
Fumigation.” SENT FREE. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Box 704 
MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 











Bridgeport 





Nurseries 





The largest and most complete in the State and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the country 


Plums, (large stock, all grades) European, Japan, 
Americana 

Cherries, Pears, Standard and Dwarf, (all grades). 

Apple, Peach, Quince, Grape, Currants, Small Fruits, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 

etc. Apple Seedlings, Forest Seedlings, Imported Cherry, 

Pear, Plum Seedlings. 


Grafts put up to order only 
No Job Lots to Offer. 


Our Spades the Best and Cheapest in the Market. 
TRADE LIST READY SEPTEMBER 1et. 


If you are wanting light grade Pear and straight smooth Norway 
Maple let us quote you prices. 


WANT LISTS PRICED PROMPTLY. 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 

















Fairmount Nurseries 


Are now booking orders for fall delivery We offer the 
usual big assortment, and of the usual high standard 


of excellence. We solicit your early orders for 


APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, PEAR, 
PLUM, QUINCE, ORNAMENTAL #23 


A fine lot of 


earth if desired 


shapely evergreens. Taken up with balls of 


The Geo. Peters Nursery Company 
TROY, OHIO 














R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
SUCCESSORS TO) 
W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office Telegraph Office. Berlin, Md. 


OFFER FOR FALL 1907 


Peach Trees of all the Leading Varieties 
in the Larger Grades 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 

















TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc 

Wholesale and retail 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections 

Full line for Fall, 1907 

Dealers trade a specialty. 


Peach Seed, California Privet 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















THE 


L«aGreen & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
1 Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar including 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot | year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 
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Two Year Ready 
First Class to Ship 
Or We Will Care for Them During Winter 
We Have Grafting Wood to Offer 

; inch inch inch incl m¢ 
American Golden Russet 100 1000 500 Mo. Pippin 200 50 
Albemarle Pippin 500 1000 500 Mcintosh 2000 50 — 
Alexander 100 500 100 Nero 2000 5000 2000 
Arkansas Black 100 200 200 Penake 200 200 
Bismarck -—— 1000 500 Paradise Winter Sweet 1000 500 
Baldwin 1000 Porter 200 30 
Coifelt Beauty 50 100 50 Rawles Janet 300 500 100 
Chenango Strawberry 50 100 50 Rolfe 100 300 100 
Cooper’s Market 100 100 50 Roman Stem 200 1000 500 
Carthouse - 100 50 Red Astrachan 500 1000 500 
Dominie 500 100 50 Ribston Pippin 100 300 50 
Dutchess 500 200 Red June 500 500 100 
Early Harvest 200 100 Sweet Bough 200 1000 100 
Early Coiton 50 50 Salome 200 300 50 
Fourth of July 3000 1000 500 Stark 1000 1000 200 
Fall Pippin 100 300 100 Scott’s Winter 50 500 100 
Fameuse 200 500 Sutton’s Beauty 50 200 100 
Fallawater 200 500 Smith Cider 200 500 100 
Golden Beauty 1000 300 Transcendant 500 200 
Gravenstein 500 200 Taliman’s Sweet 100 50 
Hubbards Nonsuch 1000 500 Wagoner 200 500 100 
Hyslop 300 50 Walbridge 100 100 50 
Jonathan 300 50 Wolf River 300 
Laurer 300 500 50 William's Early Red 5000 2000 
Lankford Seedling 50 100 50 Wealthy 1000 200 
Limber Twig 50 200 50 Yellow Belle Flower 300 200 — 
Mann 100 1000 500 Early Ripe 200 200 200 
Kennard’s Choice 100 200 50 Early Strawberry 200 300 50 
Martha 50 100 50 
The Above is Only Estimated 
PEAR TREES 
t , Inch , inch inc : . imc uch 
Bartletts — -— 1000 1000 | Garber 500 1000 500 500 
Kieffer 1000 1000 3000 3000 Leconte 500 500 
1000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
From New Beds 
Auto Cardinal Fairfield Kansas McKinley Parsons Southerland 
Aroma Chesapeake Gandy Klondike Marshall Rough Rider St. Louis 
Bederwood Crimson Cluster Gladstone Louis Hubach richell’s Ey. Orem Tennessee 
Bubach Crescent Glen Mary Livingston Nick Ohmer Sharpless Tilghman’s Fay 
Brandy wine Dayton Haverland Lady Thompson New York Sample Uncle Jim 
Bismarck Ekey Johnson’s Early Midnight New Globe Superior Warfield 
Climax Early Hathaway Jesse Mark Hanna N-w Home Sen. Dunlap Wolverton 
Clyde Excelsior King Philip Marie Oak’s Early Stephen's L. C. 
Elberta Old Nixon White Heath Frances Chair’s Choice Crawford Early Smock, (Bens 
Champion Carman Bilyeu Greensboro Crawford Late Crosby Yellow St. John 
Belle of Ga. Fox Seedling 
CALIFORNIA PRIVETS 
One, two and three year 
1 to 2 feet 2 to 3 feet 3 to 4 feet 4 to 5 feet 
SHADE TREES 
Silver Maple, 7 to 8 feet . 3000 Poplars, 7 to 8 feet 3000 
Silver Maple, 8 to 10 feet ° ° 2000 Poplars. 8 to 10 feet 2000 
Sliver Maple, 9 to 10 feet 1000 Poplars, 10 to 12 feet 1000 
WRITE TO-DAY TO 
e + 
A | G Harrison & Sons es 
e e 9 Maryland 





















